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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS* 


By JAMEs F. BALLARD 
Director, Boston Medical Library 


LAST YEAR, upon the occasion of completion of forty years’ existence 
of our organization, I went rather fully into its history, operations and 
financial situation, looking toward a long-range program. The special 
committee authorized by the 1938 convention and appointed by your 


President to consider standards for admission to membership and dues 
will report at this meeting and the first step in reorganization will be 
presented to the Association for its consideration and action. 

During the past year, there have been no tidal waves to disturb the 
equilibrium of our existence, and the ripples on the surface of our flow 
of business and policy have been negligible. Our relations with other 
organizations with which we should be friendly and co-operative, par- 
ticularly the American Medical Association and the American Library 
Association, have been amicable, and I am glad to report that after a 
long lapse a member of the American Medical Association organization 
again will be closely associated with our Association. Also we have an 
appointed representative on the Committee on Indexing and Abstracting 
Services sponsored by the American Library Association. 

Your President was able to negotiate with the tax authorities a 
blanket exemption on the capital stock tax and income tax which should 
be of help to the treasurer this year and in subsequent years. 

The Membership is steadily increasing and the efforts of the Member- 
ship Committee this year has resulted in the addition of at least 25 
supporting members to our rolls. About fifteen libraries have joined or 
made application. I was not in favor of admitting any libraries at the 


* Given at the Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Newark, N.J., 
June 27, 1939. 
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present time, while there was the possibility of increased dues, but I was 
over-ruled by the Executive Committee. The success of the repeated 
efforts of the Membership Committees is positive evidence that suitable 
prospects may be persuaded to become supporting members and thus 
provide needed funds for expansion. 

The greatest asset we have to offer the supporting member is the 
Bulletin, whose basic cost is figured on 600 copies. After that number has 
been printed, the cost per member for members in excess of 600 drops 
to a great extent. Every new supporting member obtained this year and 
all others subsequently joining the Association show a large profit to 
the Association. An intensive nation-wide drive should be made for this 
type of member during the next year. Fortunately, the losses have been 
very small, although there is normally a small dropping-off because of 
death and other reasons. 

The expenses for the year, although unbudgeted, have not greatly 
exceeded those of the previous year. The Bulletin and miscellaneous 
items have been about the same; the cost of the Exchange has increased 
about $140, due to one extra list which had to be published. 

Under the able editorship of Dr. Henry R. Viets, the Bz//etin has at- 
tained an enviable reputation in its field. Subscriptions are coming 
voluntarily from foreign countries and advertising is being obtained in 
some cases without solicitation. After considerable negotiation the Bulletin 
was accepted for fourth-class entry by the postal authorities, resulting in 
a reduction in postage from one and a half cents an ounce to one and a 
half cents a pound. Also, the number of issues had to be increased to four 
resulting in more advertising without added cost as the total number of 
pages was not increased. 

The Boston Medical Library, during the past eighteen months, has 
had the advantage of a Works Progress Administration project which has 
in one of its divisions, examined, compared and discarded tons of dupli- 
cate periodicals, serials, books, and monographs. Because of limitation 
of time and space, it was necessary to dispose of this material promptly as 
it became available for distribution. Miss Lawrence, realizing the value of 
the material, kindly broadcast the first six lists of periodicals which were 
disposed of to library members. The seventh lot, about ten tons of good 
but ordinary material, which must be cleared this summer, was mimeo- 
graphed at the expense of the Boston Medical Library but mailed out by 
the Exchange, on the condition that the assigning and complete distribu- 
tion would be done by the Library. To date, 141 libraries have sent in lists, 
some coming from as far as London and Porto Rico. The work of sorting, 
preliminary to assigning and distributing, was begun June 22, 1939, and 

it will take three men probably eight weeks to complete the job. This 
one experience has done more to give me an insight into the problems 
of the Exchange than everything I have previously heard or seen. Lists 
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of serials, books and monographs and dissertations will follow until all 
accumulations of material have been cleared away. 

Miss Ella B. Lawrence took over the management of the Exchange 
in 1928-29 and in her eleven years of service has brought its operation 
to a high point of efficiency. The Exchange is known the world over and 
has been instrumental in holding the Association together in times of 
stress; its superior service has made membership a sine qua non for 
medical and allied libraries. The thanks and gratitude of the Association 
are due a hundred fold to Miss Lawrence. 

The “Third” Activities Committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion' has been making an extended study of the organization of its As- 
sociation in an endeavor to meet the criticisms of its members. One of its 
main objectives is the absorption into the American Library Association 
of the independent, special library associations not now affiliated with 
the American Library Association, a matter which will eventually have to 
be considered by our Association. Before discussing this matter, a short 
statement concerning the status of the Medical Library Association and 
also the history of medical libraries in the United States will be helpful. 

The Medical Library Association, founded in 1898 and incorporated 
in 1934, is the second oldest special library association in the United 
States, antedated only by the National Association of State Libraries 
(1889). The Corporation is composed of libraries as such and does not 
include individuals. The government of the Corporation is by the libraries 
through delegates and exercised by an elected Executive Board. The sole 
voting power is vested in the Library members. It is not correct to refer 
to the libraries as institutional members as is done in the American 
Library Association report of June, 1939, and the libraries should not 
be classed as American Library Association members because persons on 
the library staffs belong to the American Library Association. The voting 
delegates may be any persons legally designated as such by the member 
libraries. 

Collections of medical books, as a part of general libraries, existed 
as early as 1631 and 1637 in Massachusetts. These collections were large 
enough to be called special libraries, as the special collections in the 
great libraries of today are rightly looked upon as special libraries. The 
large libraries? of Colonial days were preponderantly theological and 
mostly in the hands of ministers or church men but, as religious subjects 
were the light reading of the Pilgrims and Puritans, these Colonial li- 
braries should not be classified as special libraries in the field of religion. 
Elder William Brewster of Plymouth had a library of 400 volumes, of 
which 266 books were of a religious character and 134 books were 
miscellaneous, with a goodly number of poetical and historical works. In 
the list, there were four medical books: Dodoen’s Herball. Lond., 1606; 
Hart, J. Anatomie of urines. Lond., 1623; Problems of Aristotle. Lond., 
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1597; Bedford, T. A treatise on the sufficiencies of English medicines. 
Lond., 1615. 

The most important library of a special character of the seventeenth 
century was that of John Winthrop, Jr., which came to Boston in 1631, 
when its owner joined his father in the government of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. The younger Winthrop was born at Groton Manor, Suffolk, 
England, in 1606, went to Grammar School and to Trinity College. 
Dublin, and later studied law in London. He traveled in Italy and the 
East until 1629. He came to Boston in 1631 and for eighteen years was 
a magistrate of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. He was one of the founders 
of the town of Ipswich in 1633. A scientist and physician, Winthrop was 
the founder of the first chemical plant in the United States in 1635. His 
library of one thousand volumes shows that he was a man of scientific 
tastes and attainments. Increased by purchase and gift during his life- 
time, it remained for a century the best scientific library in the English 
colonies of which we have any knowledge; and it was long kept intact 
by his descendants. Part of it, two hundred and seventy volumes, is now 
in the New York Society Library.* An analysis of this fragment shows 
that one hundred and thirty-seven volumes are scientific; 52 devoted 
to chemistry, 33 to medicine, 10 to physics, 8 to natural history, 17 to 
astronomy, mathematics and geometry, 17 miscellaneous; 61 are religious; 
36 relate to history and belles lettres; 24 to languages, law and philoso- 
phy, and 12 to the occult arts. One half of the total are in Latin; 71 in 
English; 23 in German, and the remainder in French, Dutch, Italian, 
Greek, and Spanish. 

Winthrop’s excellent reputation as a man of science was recognized 
by his being asked to become one of the first Fellows of the Royal Society 
and there are many scientific contributions of his in the early volumes of 
its Transactions. During his visits to England and Holland he met, and 
while he lived in America he corresponded with, Robert Boyle, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Prince Rupert, Sir Christopher Wren, Sir Kenelm Digby. Like 
many wide-awake scientists of the day, John Winthrop was keenly inter- 
ested in alchemy. At his death, Winthrop enjoyed the reputation of hav- 
ing discovered the philosopher's stone. 

Winthrop’s major interest in science, as indicated by his library, was 
in chemistry and he was the founder of industrial chemistry in the 
colonies. He was also an active practitioner of medicine and his medical 
note book is now in the Massachusetts Historical Society. His remedies 
were of a chemical nature. His collection of medical books was much 
larger than the later library of Dr. Ames which contained 26 medical 
books. It can be said that the library of Winthrop was a special one in 
the fields of chemistry and medicine. 

The next important library with special interests was that of the Rev. 
William Ames which was brought to Boston by his widow in 1637. He 
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was born in England in 1576. After much trouble in England due to 
his theological views and controversial tendencies, for he was a Puritan 
and casuist, he became professor at Franeker University in Holland in 
May, 1622, and later was chosen rector. He remained there for upwards 
of ten years, when, because of his health, he removed to Rotterdam, where 
he died in November, 1633. In the early summer of 1637 the Mary 
Ann brought over the widow of Dr. Ames and her three children, and 
Mather in his Magnalia, 1, 236, makes the statement that Dr. Ames’ li- 
brary was “translated hither’’ with them. It is probable that the College 
at Newtowne (Harvard College) had the use of the Ames library before 
the establishment of the Harvard Library by John Harvard’s bequest of 
his books. Daniel Neal, in his History of New England, 1747, I, 202, 
writes: “Harvard College being built, a Foundation was laid for a 
Publick Library. . . . The first furniture of this Library was the Books of 
Dr. Wm. Ames, the famous professor of divinity at Franequer whose 
widow and children, after the Doctor’s death, transported themselves, 
and their effects, into these parts.’ In 1634* a catalogue of Ames’ library 
was printed at Amsterdam by Janson. An analysis of this catalogue 
shows that it must have contained about 600 volumes. This catalogue 
has a triple classification: first, by bound and unbound books; second, by 
language into Latin, French, and English; third, the Latin books are sub- 
divided into theology, medicine and law, and philosophy and literature. 
Each of these three last main divisions are again subdivided by size into 
folio, quarto, octavo, and decimosexto. There are 26 books on medical 
and allied subjects, all of which are in Latin except one in English, 
(Barrough, Method of Physic). There are 18 books on law. 

The diary of John Denison Hartshorne,’ medical apprentice, Boston, 
1752-1756, clearly shows that his preceptor, Silvester Gardiner, 1707- 
1790, had a rather large medical library of Latin books. Amos Holbrook 
of Milton, 1743-1842 (retired in 1832), noted for his part in the famous 
Milton inoculation-vaccination experiment, had a large library on medi- 
cine which is now in the Boston Medical Library. There are about 250 
volumes, all in English and printed in England or America. 

Edward Augustus Holyoke, of Salem, 1728-1829, one of the founders 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, had a considerable private medical 
library. The Boston Medical Library has 50 of his books and they are 
all in Latin. The doctor was a fine Latin scholar and was in the habit 
of reading himself to sleep with one of his Latin books. 

The library of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston, 
was established in 1780, and in 1800 had 1550 volumes. In 1876, it had 
increased to 16,000 volumes and today it has 44,000 volumes. 

The library of the Massachusetts Medical Society was instituted in 
1782 and in 1872 it was given to the Boston Public Library. Its first 
printed catalogue," not later than November 20, 1788, lists 26 books 
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which were available to be loaned to the fellows of the Society. When the 
library was turned over to the Boston Public Library, it comprised 1687 
volumes, 9201 pamphlets and 16 broadsides. When the Boston Public 
Library in 1905-1917 transferred its medical collections to the Boston 
Medical Library, many of these books were contained therein. The Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society Library was preceded only by the Pennsylvania 
Hospital Library, 1763, and the Medical Department of Pennsylvania 
University, 1765. It was followed by the College of Physicians, Phila- 
delphia, 1789, and the New York Hospital, 1796. 

The Worcester District Medical Society of Massachusetts founded its 
medical library in 1798 and it is still in existence. The Essex South Dis- 
trict Medical Society of Massachusetts library came into existence in 
1805 and was housed in the Essex Institute at Salem and later trans- 
ferred to the Boston Medical Library. 

The need of more public collections than those in private hands was 
being felt throughout the country and various special and so-called 
proprietors circulating libraries were established in various communities. 

On July 1, 1805, the Boston Medical Library, or Second Social Library, 
was formed and we have the Rules and Lists of Books, 1806, with the 
proprietors card of John C. Warren, Treasurer. The catalogue contains 
29 titles comprising 41 volumes and 24 parts. The Boston Medical Li- 
brary has a complete set of the printed catalogues from 1806 to the last 
in 1823, which lists 1383 volumes. The Library was ceded to the Boston 
Athenaeum in 1826, and when the Athenaeum turned over its medical 
books to the Boston Medical Library, in 1898, many of the original 
Boston Medical Library books were received and segregated into a special 
class. 

There has been a tremendous growth in libraries during the past one 
hundred years in the various field of public, college and reference, and 
special. It is impossible to discuss this development but the extraordinary 
growth may be to a certain extent visualized by the following statistics. 
In 1776,’ there were 29 public libraries in the thirteen colonies with 
a total of 45,263 volumes. In 1800 this number had increased to 49 
libraries with about 80,000 volumes. 

In the 76 years, 1800 to 1876, 3633 new libraries were established. 
The rate of growth of newly established libraries, including special li- 
braries, by twenty-five year periods from 1775 to 1875, inclusive, is 
shown by the two following tables. 

In 1876 the number of libraries was 3682 with about 12,300,000 
volumes and 1,500,000 pamphlets (Church and Sunday school libraries 
omitted). In 1930 there were about 6000 public libraries in the United 
States. The number has more than doubled since the American Library 
Association was founded in 1876. There was not until the 1870 census 
reliable information existing concerning public libraries, much less pri- 
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vate libraries. In the ninth census (1870), returns were made for 107,673 
private collections with 25,571,503 volumes, excluding Connecticut 
where exact information could not be obtained. 

In 1876° the United States Bureau of Education published a large 
work on public libraries. In this same year the American Library Associa- 


GROWTH OF LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 1775-1875 
Establishment of new libraries 


1775- 1800- 1825- 1850- 








1800 1825 1850 1875 Totals 
| RES EREcesaeeene! re 4 60 113 249 426 
Academy & School...... 35 173 628 836 
Asylum, Garrison, Mercentile & 

RA iis ax baa oe nerewe sees 7 40 248 295 
a sar So scos > "= 5 19 76 182 282 
Miscellaneous. . ; 3 9 81 93 
Public... .. sas 6 19 257 282 
Social. . 20 32 81 467 600 
Society...... I 17 40 128 186 





Rs a oo ee he a os eS 30 179 551 2240 3000 


tion was founded. It has accomplished much for the advancement of li- 
braries, particularly public libraries and librarianship. This Associa- 
tion has about 14,600 members. There are other important national 
library associations for law, state libraries, medicine, music, etc., which 
are active and important in their particular fields. 


GROWTH OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 1775-1875 





1775 1800 1825- 1850- 








1800 1825 1850 1875 Totals 
Medical. .... I 5 15 29 50 
Historical . I 8 14 26 49 
Legal... 16 22 75 113 
Municipal. . 13 25 33 71 
Scientific. . gon I _ 10 45 63 
Theological . . Se ee I 11 27 41 80 











WM so Ss Sie iain po ci eeeannel 4 60 113 249 426 


Previous to 1910, professional and other groups had monopolized the 
special library field. With the development of the modern business 
corporation, there arose a need for a highly specialized library service 
which could not be furnished ordinarily by the existing public libraries. 
In 1909, the Special Libraries Association was organized for the purpose 
of furthering the interests of the special libraries in the business world. 
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Statistics show that the various library associations were formed to co- 
ordinate existing libraries and correlate existing services. The inception 
and extension of libraries has been due to factors operating without the li- 
brary associations, rather than to stimulation by the professional associa- 
tions. A current example is the great increase in staff hospital libraries 
due to the imposition by the American College of Surgeons of regula- 
tions for hospital libraries in connection with certification for interne- 
ship. Likewise, the American Medical Association insists that medical 
schools must have adequate libraries in order to be placed in grade A. 

A Study of the American Library Association report of June, 1939,' 
suggests that in addition to a reorganization of the American Library 
Association to broaden the basis of representation within the Association 
to meet the growing criticisms of its members there are other objectives 
of as great magnitude. The Association evidently desires the control of 
librarianship in the United States. It seeks to absorb the independent 
library associations of various types into its structure, thereby eliminating 
all competition and making possible the fixing of policies for all libraries. 
The qualifications for membership tend to unionize the profession. 

The existing formula for affiliation of independent associations with 
the American Library Association is to be abandoned and in its place it is 
recommended that for a three year experimental period, independent as- 
sociations having 75 per cent of American Library Association members 
in its membership may be admitted as a division. The requirement of 
American Library Association membership immediately eliminates the 
Medical Library Association from consideration as it could not meet 
this requirement and could not change its membership structure for this 
purpose. 

The Medical Library Association in its forty years has fully justified 
its founding and should remain unhampered in the future to do as it 
deems best without restrictions or limitations imposed by affiliations with 
other organizations. Under no circumstances should it relinquish its in- 
dependence. The Medical Library Association is growing steadily and 
taking on new activities from time to time and the next step in reorganiza- 
tion after the revision of dues and standards should be the consideration 
of the establishment of headquarters with a permanent executive. The 
Exchange might be managed by such an _ executive in connection with 
routine duties of the Association. During the past year, $720 was ex- 
pended for personal services for the Exchange and this sum might be 
used as part of the salary of an executive. A generous library might be 
willing to provide office space as is done for other library associations. 
The whole question of finance and operation should be studied by a 
special committee and I recommend that the Association authorize the 
appointment of such a committee to consist of five members. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME* 


By Henry C. BARKHOoRN, M.D. 
President, Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey 


THERE IS LITTLE NEED for me to thank the Medical Library Association 
for having chosen Newark for this annual meeting. Those of you who 
know us must realize with what joy we undertook the work and how 
much pleasure we got out of doing the job. Nor is there any need to talk 
of the functions of the Medical Library Association. Working for such 
a group teaches a medical way of life. Everyone seems to realize you are 
doing something worthwhile. 

Since I was first informed of the need for this opening address I 
have pondered whether your activities are necessary activities, whether 
they are efficiently performed and whether your policies as a whole are 
sound. Then as I reviewed what you are doing, especially for the young 
doctor, and as I realized that in this changing world our fellows will 
judge us as much by what we fail to do as by what we do, I was keenly 
aware that your loyalties are not misplaced, for you do not fail. 

There are 2500 special libraries of all sorts in these United States, 600 
in New York City alone. Of these, of course, medical libraries are the 
most important to this group. Speaking for Newark I can truthfully say 
our library need yield to none for its usefulness. In addition to the huge 
mass of available material we have within our walls, we are geographically 
fortunate because we can draw on New York for additional supplies in a 
minimum of time. We all know that doctors are always in a hurry; we 
can answer questions quickly because we know our collection intimately. 
A medical library renders an important, special and peculiar service be- 
cause medicine, sociology and health have all knowledge for their back- 
ground and province. 


* Given at the Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Newark, N.J., 
June 27, 1939. 
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During the depression, many libraries of necessity closed, but because 
of the loyalty of Miss Naylor we were able to keep going. Therefore, we 
did not lose our continuity and have always been able to produce the 
latest answers in the shortest possible time. Then too, we consider our- 
selves extraordinarily fortunate in that we are an integral part of the 
Newark Public Library system with access to all its possibilities, and 
above all, we have the guidance and helpfulness of Miss Winser, whose 
standing in the library world is known to all of you. In the name of the 
Academy of Medicine, I welcome you to Newark. I know you will enjoy 
the meeting and I sincerely hope you will get great pleasure out of the 
extra-curricular activities. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME* 


By BEATRICE WINSER 
Librarian, The Public Library of Newark, New Jersey 


I AM VERY GLAD to add a word of welcome to Dr. Barkhorn’s greeting 
to you this morning. I am going to take issue with Mr. Ballard on what 
he said about lawyers as librarians. I want to say to you in 1905, when the 
Medical Library was formed, the doctors came to Mr. Dana and asked him 
if he would take over the Medical Library and if he would take the post 
of librarian. He said he would and under his supervision the Medical 
Library grew to large proportions. When the Academy of Medicine took 
it over, they took over a very good library and they have since then 
chosen to have a professional librarian. 

I think in this day and age, when the governing bodies of the institu- 
tions of this country think a poet or a lawyer can take over the functions 
of a library or a librarian, it is time you people made up your minds that 
you will fight this to the last ditch. 

I know Mr. Dana was not a trained librarian, but Mr. Dana, Justin 
Winser, Mr. Cutter, and many others were pioneers in the field of library 
work, and it was due to them that librarianship was raised to the status 
of a profession in the eyes of the world at large. Today we are taking 
a step backward by saying that anybody can run a library as long as you 
can “hire experts” to do the work. 

I believe librarians have imagination. I believe they can do the work 
required of them and that they are just as much experts in their field as 
there are experts in any other profession. I didn’t expect to say this at all, 
but I was compelled to say it. 

I want to welcome you as librarians to the Public Library and to the 
Museum of which I am Director, and I hope that the sun will shine upon 
your garden party this afternoon. 


* Given at the Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Newark, N.J., 
June 27, 1939. 





SPECIAL LIBRARY POLICIES AND METHODS* 
By LinpA H. Morey 


Librarian, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., Associate in Library 
Administration, Columbia University 


MUCH DIVERSITY is found among special libraries and this variation is evi- 
dent in the policies, the activities, the materials, and in the service of 
these libraries. There are, however, at least three clearly recognizable 
types among which most medical libraries are to be found. These types 
are significant because they are an indication of what activities and serv- 
ices a given special library should perform. 


LIBRARIES SERVING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


First there is the library that serves students and instructors. The func- 
tion of such a library is essentially educational. Fundamental student 
library needs probably do not differ greatly except with respect to the 
materials comprising the collection and its organization, provided the 
students are on the same educational level. Some professional schools 
have affiliated research units. For research workers and for the faculty, 
an individualized and characteristic special library service can be rendered. 
The special library places the emphasis on the dissemination of knowledge 
rather than on the collection and preservation of printed materials. And 
since the field of specialization of each member of the teaching and re- 
search staffs may be discovered, the library takes the responsibility for 
surveying the current literature and bringing to the attention of each 
person the new publications in his field. 


LIBRARIES SERVING MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS OR OTHER 
DECENTRALIZED GROUPS 
The association or society library has a different kind of clientele. 
Instead of students using books to acquire an education on subjects 
about which they have little or no previous knowledge, the library serves 
an active group, consisting of persons who need to be kept informed of 
current developments, new theories and discoveries, and the results of 
recent research; but who already have a comprehensive knowledge of 
subject matter and use this knowledge in their daily work and who fre- 
quently need factual and other kinds of information in order to deter- 
* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Newark, N.J.. 


June 27, 1939. 
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12 LINDA H. MORLEY 
mine procedure in a given case or to solve specific problems. A different 
kind of service is indicated for such groups no matter in what field their 
work is carried on. There are many reasons for this. The time of the 
active person cannot always be divided in the most desirable manner or in 
a way that would produce the best results. Many things must be done, 
many decisions must be made, within a given time. Opportunity for in- 
vestigation or study in relation to a problem presenting difficulties may 
be limited. The student or research worker, on the other hand, can gener- 
ally divide his time on any one piece of work as seems best, utilizing as 
much of it as necessary for investigation. The coverage of the project 
itself can and often is adjusted to time requirements where these are not 
flexible. For the executive, the practitioner, or active worker in any field, 
this is seldom possible, and if pressure of work precludes investigation or 
even verification of facts, decisions are made or actions taken on the best 
judgment or memory possessed by the particular individual unless he 
can verify his facts and assemble experience by proxy. It was to meet 
this need that the special library evolved. The properly qualified librarian 
with a good working knowledge in the special field can verify or find 
facts with accuracy. If a problem, or a set of circumstances, or a combina- 
tion of conditions, is presented, such a librarian can search for and as- 
semble explanations of the procedures or methods used in solving similar 
problems or dealing with circumstances or conditions that parallel those 
presenting difficulty. Knowledge obtained in this way can be utilized 
to advantage and such method of acquisition requires but a fraction of the 
time that would be needed to discover it at first hand. If the person faced 
with some perplexing question were to come to the library and search 
out the information for himself, he would doubtless often acquire a 
broader knowledge and understanding of his problem; he would some- 
times find additional related facts which would be valuable; but in the 
world as it exists today, is it not frequently rather a matter of getting such 
pertinent knowledge as can be secured second hand, or not getting any at 
all? 

Moreover, it is difficult to make a careful, thorough literature search 
when one’s mind is intermittently preoccupied with the next job or 
matters that must be attended to in the near future. It likewise scarcely 
needs to be pointed out that a librarian should be able to use a library 
and its resources more quickly and effectively than others, else of what 
value are experience and training? 


LIBRARIES SERVING ORGANIZATION STAFFS 


The foregoing principles apply with even greater force in the third 
type, that is, in the library directly affiliated and housed with a particular 
working group. In the medical field this type would probably be repre- 
sented by libraries in hospitals, research organizations, laboratories, gov- 
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ernment health departments and similar organizations, where the clientele 
is a relatively small, known group. In addition to serving persons actively 
engaged in practical, technical or administrative work who need a great 
variety of accurate, detailed facts beyond the power of most minds to ac- 
quire and retain, the librarian has an intimate and growing understanding 
of the work of these individuals because of the continuing association and 
the common objectives implied by affiliation with the same organization. 

This common background and purpose in conjunction with physical 
proximity during working hours makes, on the one hand, for quick and 
simple presentation and understanding of problems or the probable appli- 
cation of fact information asked for; and, on the other, for the transmis- 
sion of desired information to the inquirer so oriented and organized that 
it can be immediately utilized without the time-consuming sifting process 
and mental reorientation generally needed when the written experience 
of others is consulted directly in an attempt to use it in a particular situa- 
tion. 

In this type of library also the clientele can be kept currently informed 
of new developments bearing on their work with far less time and effort 
on their part because the librarian knows what work each member of the 
organization is doing and can cull pertinent facts or results of investiga- 
tions and bring them to an individual’s attention in such a way that their 
application is made evident, as for instance by a memorandum abstracting 
the essential information, by marginal notes and marked paragraphs in 
the article itself, through an abstract bulletin, or by word of mouth. 

The subject interests of special libraries that are parts of organizations 
sometimes cover a wide area. In fact, the librarian frequently needs to 
shun subject categories and think in terms of the work requirements of 
his clientele. The information requirements of a working group can 
seldom be confined within subject boundaries, especially when the or- 
ganization is divided into several departments, and yet it seems reasonable 
that: such a library should serve the work needs of all departments and 
individuals in the organization unless there are separate libraries for 
these departments. For example, in the hospital it might be preferable 
to have a separate library for the administrative staff of a hospital, an- 
other for the nursing school, etc., but if only one library exists would it 
not be well to consider it a hospital library rather than a medical library, 
and give service to all departments of the hospital as well as to the 
medical and surgical staff? 


SURVEY OF THE ORGANIZATION 


When a librarian undertakes the organization or reorganization of 
a special library the first steps usually consist of a series of surveys. Per- 
haps the most important of these surveys is concerned with the organiza- 
tion or group which the library serves. Through this survey the librarian 
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comes to know personally some of the clientele and the kind of work they 
are doing, how the organization itself functions, what it has accomplished, 
and what are its objectives and future plans. Knowledge of similar or- 
ganizations and their activities is acquired and the activities of the several 
organizations are compared in order to place one’s own organization 
in the group, and discover the specialties of each. 


SURVEY OF THE SUBJECT 


If the librarian does not have a good working knowledge of the sub- 
jects with which his clientele is concerned, a definite program should 
be worked out for obtaining what may be called a skeletal and associa- 
tional knowledge of these subjects. One procedure for acquiring this 
kind of subject knowledge was recently suggested by Peyton Hurt.’ 
Later it is generally desirable to take some formal courses in these sub- 
jects, but the immediate need is for an appreciation of the ramifications 
of subject interest on the part of one’s clientele along with a knowledge 
and understanding of the special nomenclature employed by them. Ob- 
viously this program differs with the kind of library, but in a subject so 
fully documented as medicine there are doubtless comprehensive but 
relatively brief books, the reading of which would be immediately de- 
sirable. In addition, the critical examination of classifications, bibliog- 
raphies, catalogs, and periodical indexes, as well as the tables of contents 
and indexes of individual books in the subject helps in building up a 
knowledge of relationships both within the subject and to allied subjects. 
The kind of formal education to be pursued depends very much on the 
individual need, and a check of the catalogs of educational institutions in 
the vicinity will suggest courses to investigate. Medical librarians prob- 
ably find helpful some of the courses given for teachers in such subjects 
as hygiene or physiology; or those offered to nurses, both in nursing 
schools with which special arrangements may be in effect, as well as in 
colleges; and also such courses as that recently added to the curriculum 
of the School of Library Service at Columbia University on bibliographic 
and reference service in the medical sciences. 

And then after a couple of years, when the special librarian has 
acquired a good working knowledge of fundamentals, the day’s 
work offers opportunity for expanding this knowledge, making it 
more intensive and keeping it abreast of new developments, especially 
if unfamiliar ideas and terms are never passed over without register- 
ing and obtaining at least a general understanding of them. This 
is one of the things that makes the work of the special librarian so 
satisfying. Specific information cannot be searched for and found, 
nor can new material be properly cataloged and classified without an 
understanding of the subject matter. And thus our qualifications for 
our jobs are automatically bettered at the same time that we are 
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acquiring a grasp of definite subject knowledge, results that yield a high 
degree of satisfaction to most persons. 


SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE OF THE FIELD 

Third in this series of surveys comes an exploration of the litera- 
ture of the subject and the bibliographic guides to it. This exploratory 
survey starting with the bibliographies of reference publications of 
general coverage like those of Mudge* and Shores* progresses in 
ever widening circles until the most intensive and complete bibliog- 
raphies, indexes and other guides on many divisions and phases of 
one’s primary subjects are discovered. The ideal of the special librar- 
ian is not to gather a large collection of material, even for his restricted 
needs, but rather to know what exists and how to use it and make its 
contents available when it would be helpful. For currently published 
material most special librarians find the journals and other periodical 
publications in their particular fields the most generally valuable. The 
book review and book list sections of these periodicals are by no means 
the only parts of these journals that yield a knowledge of new pub- 
lications of interest. It is customary for special librarians to scan rather 
carefully most current publications as received, to catalog articles of in- 
terest as necessary, and then to put into the hands of members of their 
clientele those articles which bear on each individual’s work. In the 
course of such examination many publications besides these specifically 
listed will come to light; especially pamphlet, near print and other in- 
formal publications issued by noncommercial publishers, associations, 
research organizations, government bodies and others, as well as re- 
search projects undertaken by individuals. 


SURVEY OF INFORMATIONAL RESOURCES OF COMMUNITY 


And finally a survey is needed of libraries, research and other or- 
ganizations and institutions in the community in order to know where 
to turn for publications and information not in one’s own organization. 
This kind of survey is helpful in avoiding unnecessary duplication of 
work and resources, but it should also result in listing of individuals 
as well as organizations who are authorities in particular phases of 
subjects of interest as well as those carrying on pioneer work or in- 
vestigations not as yet in print. There is no reason why the card 
catalog in a special library should contain only the records of material 
in the library’s own collection. It takes on added value the more it be- 
comes an index or guide to all sources of information in the field 
of work. Thus special librarians often catalog material borrowed on 
interlibrary loan or otherwise discovered, as fully as their own ma- 
terial, but in place of their own location symbol give the name of the 
library to which it belongs. Nor is there any reason why the names 
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of organizations and individuals who are authorities in special fields or 
are doing research on specific problems should not be entered in the 
catalog as sources of information to be called on personally when 
printed sources fail to provide required facts. 

Thus, the special library comes to be a liaison unit, a channel or, 
more truly, a service, through which knowledge and experience of the 
past, although often a past of but a few hours, is put to work in the 
activities of the day. The special librarian is only incidentally a 
custodian and organizer; his true function is to use his knowledge and 
his technique to draw out of the maze of print and the vast store of 
experience, the particular fact, the bit of experience, the special ap- 
plication, that will provide the bases for quick but truly wise decisions, 
adequately implement the technician, and offer parallels with which 
the creative worker can more surely solve the problems that confront 
him. 
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WHY MEDICAL HISTORY FOR THE MEDICAL LIBRARIAN?* 


By GrorGe H. LATHRopPE, M.D. 
President of the Board of Trustees, Morristown Public Library 


THE OBVIOUS ANSWER to the question posed in the title is—Why 
not? But the fact that the question has been asked provokes an effort 
to analyze the seemingly obvious, which is not always an easy task. 

The medical librarian is a specialist in the field of library work 
just as the gynecologist or neurologist is a specialist in medicine; as the 
gynecologist, neurologist, or otolaryngologist is each one grounded in 
the same basic medical science before particularizing in his specialty, 
so must the medical librarian first and basically be grounded in librar- 
ianship. His next most important qualifications would appear to be, 
first, a general knowledge of medicine and medical terms, and second, 
a reading knowledge of two or more foreign languages. The latter, 
we suppose, will have been acquired in school or college days, and 
merely needs brushing up. The former, a general knowledge of 
medicine and medical terms, is rather a large order. What is the mini- 
mum for efficiency? Perhaps you regard terminology a mere matter 
of a few months’ application? Let me confess that, after thirty-nine 
years in the study and practice of medicine, I now and then find myself 
quite as lost while listening to the jargon of a neurologist or im- 
munologist, as in trying to interpret the patois of a lawyer, a broker, 
or an engineer. 

A general knowledge of medicine—frankly, if that is a sine gud 
non, | wonder at and admire your temerity in taking up this specialty! 
Well, let us say this knowledge is acquirable without too superhuman 
talent and effort; why add medical history to the curriculum? Why 
burden one’s mind with something more that carries little or no evident 
utilitarian value? An entirely reasonable query. 

Four seemingly good reasons present themselves. The first two 
should appeal to the extroverts or hard-boiled utilitarians amongst 
you; the third and fourth to those introverts who are looking for a 
little something zm their jobs which will be a comfort and satisfaction to 
them outside their jobs. 

First, your patrons are growing interested in this subject—amateur- 
ishly to be sure; but it is the amateur who wants help, and he will 


* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Newark, N.J., 
June 27, 1939. 
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look to you for it. Where else should he seek? Men like Osler, Welch 
and Harvey Cushing have been emphasizing for thirty odd years 
the importance of a knowledge of the history of medicine, and in the 
last ten or fifteen years men of all generations in the practice of medi- 
cine have begun to take a deep interest. Some of the medical schools 
have already inaugurated courses, and the younger students are being 
taught that it is valuable to them. Small groups for the study of medi- 
cal history have been forming all over the country for the past twenty 
years. These are made up largely of graduates in medicine, but there 
is one that has flourished for over ten years among the students of 
one of our Eastern medical schools. There is, too, an active American 
Association of Medical History which is part of an international as- 
sociation. More and more the practicing physician is seeking not alone 
the cultural, but the practical values as well, that are to be found in 
a study of the past, and they presently will look to the medical library 
not alone for information, but more for inspiration and guidance. 
Therefore in proportion as your patrons demand it, your employers 
will soon require preparation in this field. It is part of your job. Quod 
erat demonstrandum! 

Second, medical history should be an aid in developing acquaint- 
ance with medicine and medical terminology: and a pleasant aid at 
that. How better can you come to know a subject than by studying 
its development from the beginning to the present time? And in the 
study of its origin and growth you cannot but familiarize yourselves 
to some extent with its nomenclature, and its meaning. 

What is this medical science and practice all about? You, Mr. 
Beginner, answer glibly enough, ‘Why, 'tis for getting sick folk well, 
and, for those that can’t get well, making the rest of the road as easy 
as may be.’’ That is it, reduced to its simplest terms; but it is not 
quite all of it. Manufacturing processes have their by-products: so 
too has medicine. Listen to some of the inquiries that come to the desk 
of your preceptor. Here's a neurologist wanting the earliest references 
to the psychosomatic relation of the causative factors in hysteria; a 
proctologist asking who first demonstrated the connection of the hem- 
orrhoidal veins with the caval circulation; a pathologist searching for 
evidence on the metastasizing qualities of Ewing’s tumor; a public 
health officer curious as to what known part, if any, fleas may have 
played in the great London plague of 1665; and finally a tired look- 
ing country practitioner concerned over the nuances of a baby’s stools. 
Are these men all technicians from the same school? What alchemy 
solves these searchers into a common mixture? What cement substance 
welds them in the same basic structure? How closely, how intimately, 
is scientific research allied to the art of practice? Which is the more 
important in the cosmos, the man with the test tube, or the man whose 
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presence in the sick room brings courage, healing, and surcease from 
pain? Can you properly answer these questions without a knowledge 
of the background of these men and what has constituted their train- 
ing? 

We come then to the third reason for a knowledge of medical 
history—one which perhaps will not appeal to the matter-of-fact, die- 
hard extroverts among you. It has distinct cultural value. Said the old 
Bishop to Brother Copas, “The man who is a teetotaller is like the 
man who knows neither Latin nor Greek. Each lacks something, and 
the curious thing is that neither one is conscious of his want.” Now 
culture is just that. You do not have to have it (culture) to earn a 
salary, if earning a salary is all you want from your job; but if you 
want to stand out just a little in your own estimation, if you want in- 
tellectual stimulation, the cultural side of whatever you work at is im- 
portant. It is the thing you do, not for pay, but for your own satisfac- 
tion. 

Closely allied to this cultural reason for a knowledge of medical 
history is the fourth and last of the chief reasons for its study. It is 
an almost untouched field for research, and you, who are living with 
its records, have the golden opportunity of searching them out and 
learning their contents. Other research fields in medicine are largely 
denied you, owing to the difficulties of intensive technical study; but 
here is a road wide open and made for you in particular. 

The conviction must grow in you as you advance in your work as 
medical librarians that, while you started out as /ébrary specialists, you 
are after all undergoing a gradual metamorphosis into medical spe- 
cialists—specialists just as truly as the surgeon, the orthopedist, or the 
psychiatrist. You are not outsiders, though you may lack the medical 
degree. You are rapidly becoming an important and integral part of 
the whole. Your origins are the same as for all doctors of medicine— 
all who are concerned with the practice of the healing art. 

It may not be amiss to glance at those beginnings and at some of 
the struggles of medicine as it has come down through the ages; 
so mayhap you will have a clearer vision of the part open to you 
in this great drama. 

In earliest prehistoric times medicine and religion developed side 
by side, both from the same parent stem. Fear was their sire. The strug- 
gle with the elements, pestilence, fire, flood and famine, bred in hu- 
manity a profound dread of unknown powers over which man had no 
control. And so one might perchance—by prayer, incantation, and 
sacrifice—propitiate the supernatural powers which did control these 
awful forces. The wounds inflicted by enemies, by the claws of wild 
beasts and the fangs of serpents, required the same sort of procedure; 
and so we discover the priest-physician gradually developing as an 
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intermediary between man and the powers of darkness, combining his 
spells and his herbs to protect mortal man against the awful cataclysms 
of nature, and to heal such of his wounds as were amenable to the 
simple measures then at hand. This type of priest and healer, known 
as the witch-doctor, may be found today among primitive peoples the 
world over. 

In due time the healing art and religion began to take divergent 
paths; for the intellectually curious and factual were not willing to 
accept authority, but wanted to know, and discarded or rejected all that 
tended toward mysticism and superstition. Thus arose a group of men 
who made healing their calling because they saw in its practice a defi- 
nite opportunity to relate cause to effect. The remainder, content with 
or attracted by the metaphysical, and having more of the mystic in 
their make up, constituted the beginnings of the priest-craft, and gave 
the earliest impetus to theology. This divergence therefore was funda- 
mental from the very beginning, because science necessarily based it- 
self on fact, while religion grew on belief, which must sooner or later 
be backed by authority. 

From this period to historic times many ages elapsed, and much 
of development, at which we can only guess, transpired. The first real 
historic figure is Hippocrates of Cos, who flourished in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. (460-370), and the writings ascribed to him reveal the 
earliest definite system of medicine of which we have record. The 
only other voluminous writers of note in the next six or seven centuries 
were Aristotle (384-322 B.c.) and Galen (131-201 A.D.), and it was 
the work and teachings of these three chiefly that constituted the 
ground work of medical knowledge and teaching for over 1400 years, 
and ultimately served as the corner stone on which modern medicine 
has developed. 

The centuries from Galen to approximately the time of the Renais- 
sance constituted a dark and gloomy passage in scientific history, dur- 
ing which not only medicine, but all scientific achievement up to that 
time was threatened with extinction. To Mohammedanism we owe the 
preservation of the ancient archives, and this fact can be clearly traced. 
The most intellectual of the early Christians were the followers of 
Nestorius, who were soon outlawed as heretics by their Christian fel- 
lows, persecuted and driven out. A large number of them fled to 
Persia where they obtained asylum and were encouraged to continue 
their studies by the reigning princes, to teach in the schools, and to 
make translations of the Greek and Latin classics they had brought 
with them. Baghdad, in the sixth and seventh centuries, became the 
great center of learning in the East, and on the direct command of the 
Prophet to study science, Mohammedans studied and made translations 
into Arabic of the scientific texts brought in previously by these persecuted 
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Nestorian Christians. In the early eighth century Spain had been con- 
quered by the Moors, who presently established the great universities 
at Toledo, Barcelona, Cordova and Seville. Thither were borne the 
texts of Hippocrates, Aristotle and Galen, translated and retranslated 
into Arabic and Latin. When Christian Europe finally began to emerge 
from the intellectual and theological gloom of the Dark Ages, it was 
to Spain that eager students turned to relight the lamps of learning 
that had been well nigh extinguished through those centuries of 
Christian bigotry and strife. The reconquest of Spain by the Christians 
brought exile and destruction to the Moor and all his “infidel’’ works, 
though not so rapidly but that much of his work was preserved from 
the thirteenth century on and carried to the various universities in 
Europe. It was these translations, as well as the original work of many 
Moorish and Jewish physicians in Spain, which formed the basis for the 
study of medicine at Montpellier, Salerno, Bologna, and other seats 
of learning in their early days. They also furnished a point of departure 
for such men as Paracelsus, Vesalius, Leonardo Da Vinci, and William 
Harvey, and ultimately gave us the beginnings of modern medical 
research. 

I have chosen to sketch very briefly this dark period in medicine's 
development because it illustrates so clearly the inevitable conflict be- 
tween human intolerance, as represented by religion, and _ scientific 
advance—a conflict always imminent. 

Perhaps you think this is all in the long ago; that it cannot happen 
in this enlightened age? It was only in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century that Cornell University was founded as a non-sectarian insti- 
tution; that very aim to be free of church domination almost cost its 
founders their charter at the hands of a State legislature intimidated 
by the uprising in the pulpit throughout the East against such an 
heretical institution of learning. Only fifteen years ago we had the 
Scopes trial in Tennessee, headed by one of the leading statesmen in 
our country. 

What of the malign influence of authoritarian intolerance in Rus- 
sia and Germany today? In the one a new, though unacknowledged, 
religion of the State has overthrown all the old conceptions and raised 
an intellectual chaos to darken whatever light science may have been 
struggling to keep alive. In the other, neo-paganism combines with the 
same worship of the State embodied in one man, apotheosized already 
to the rank of a demigod; all scientific research that does not bow down 
and worship, that does not subserve the ends of this pagan philosophy, 
is being destroyed, hurled out, and scattered to the winds. Under such 
systems no questioning of authority can be tolerated and free scientific 
inquiry, so essential to medical advance, knows no authority. Scientific 
inquiry must be free to question, even overturn, old ideas as it sees 
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the rational need. Science rests on fact. Authority has been, is, and al- 
ways will be, the great opponent of medical and scientific achievement. 
“It can’t happen here!’’ Do not be too sure of that. Study your his- 
tory; read Gibbon, Andrew White, Scott's History of the Moor in 
Spain and then reflect that though knowledge is wider spread and 
means of communication have multiplied a thousand fold, human in- 
telligence today is on much the same level that it held 2000 years 
ago; that fundamental human passions are unchanged, coated over to 
be sure with a thin veneer of something we fatuously term civiliza- 
tion, but a veneer ready to crack under the first stress it encounters. 

Candid inquiry in the directions indicated compels one to admit that 
real progress is made but slowly and in the face of fearful upheavals. 
“Progress, my friend,” said the old monk, “is manured with iniqui- 
ties.’ But progress is made, and new horizons are ever widening out 
for mankind. Read and study your medical history. You will find it 
worth while and helpful in understanding the world in which we 
live. 

And so, at long last, why medical history for the medical librarian? 
Whether or no my case has been proved is for you to decide, sepa- 
rately and severally; for each of you is judge and jury in his or her 
own court. I may, however, state my own conviction. For the hard- 
headed utilitarians amongst you who survey your job through a vest- 
pocket horizon and do not wish to be troubled by seeming extraneous 
subjects, the answer is that your patrons are already hoping and your 
employers will presently require, that you know about it. It is rapidly 
growing to be a curricular subject. For those of you who seek to widen 
your horizons, to find in the ‘grind of your daily tasks some allevia- 
tion, some cultural seeds to sow in the fertile but unplanted areas of 
your minds, few better crops can be sown than that of an acquaintance 
with the history back of all these ponderous scientific tomes which laden 
your shelves, and into which, without such historical knowledge, you 
will grope blindly and with feelings only of boredom. 

Listen, if you please, to Bishop Blaugram: 

The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be,—but, finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 

Up to our means: a very different thing! 


If the fact is that you must have some knowledge of medical his- 
tory, how make it ‘fairer up to your means” than by giving it whole- 
hearted study? It will repay you. You are the guardians of the library, 
that “repository of forgotten books;”’ yours the task to delve into the 
dark and musty corners and dig out the thoughts and accomplishments 
of the forgotten long ago and their influence on the present. Cushing 
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speaks of the medical library as ‘*. . . not a passive, but an active force; 
one that is not vocational, but cultural, not final but initiative.” It 
is for you, the medical librarian, to instil into your library this spirit 
of the living thoughts of by-gone men and ages; to make of them an 
inspiring force through your own knowledge of, and interest in, the 
foundation stones of the present day study and practice of the Healing 
Art. 











ADDRESS ACCEPTING THE PRESIDENCY* 


By COLONEL HAROLD WELLINGTON JONES, M.D., U. S. ARMY 
Librarian, Army Medical Library 


THE HONOR you have conferred upon me today is warmly appreciated, 
the more so as I know it has been given to one who has had no long 
experience in librarianship and who is not indeed, to any degree, skilled 
or even mildly illustrious in the field of medical bibliography. So I 
take it you have considered more the fact that I occupy the fortunate 
position of head of the Army Medical Library for the time being. If, 
as the psalmist says, I lie in green pastures and my cup runneth over, 
it is you who have made me happy. 

I know if it is possible that you will expect from your president 
some help in solving the problems which confront American medical 
libraries, through the good offices of the Medical Library Association. 
Today, with the vast specialization of medical research, with the con- 
fusion attending the increasing number of medical literary productions, 
together with the competition which assails us on all sides, there are 
indeed many problems to consider. What we want most of all, I take it, 
is to be able to maintain the actual service value of medical libraries. 
The value of a medical library is exactly so much as its service amounts 
to, to the medical profession, and it may well happen that a library 
with a few thousand volumes may be far more important to its own 
community through the service it renders, than is the case with another 
which has tens of thousands of books all housed in a beautiful building. 

Now we must all agree that in spite of the glory of our material 
possessions as librarians, it is the first and most important task of the 
medical librarian to keep up the service value of his library. There 
are I hope very few among us who would be satisfied with being con- 
sidered as mere keepers of books, still less do we enjoy the appellation 
of ‘“‘bibliomisers.”’ 

There are museums of books, but we want our medical libraries to 
be more than storehouses of medical publications, and we want librari- 
ans with lively interest in medical research, librarians with a wide 
knowledge of what goes on in medicine, librarians who can help the 
specialist by the judicious accumulation of research findings and by a 
wise display of the accumulated material. 


* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Newark, N.J., 
June 29, 1939. 
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A proper and worth while accumulation of medical publications 
requires a thorough knowledge of medical literature and of the history 
of medicine, as well as a working knowledge at least of several foreign 
languages. These qualifications are rarely united in a single person, 
which is unfortunate, and so the medical librarian has often to consult 
the readers of his library if the question to be decided is whether a 
certain book or periodical is desirable for his particular collection. The 
librarian should not expect too much from the specialist, whose field 
of vision is naturally much narrower and who will perhaps be unable 
to make a long-term plan for the growth of a library. 

Such a plan should be made by the medical librarian himself with 
due consideration of the many varying factors that may influence the 
act of book selection in each individual library. Without a plan of 
what to acquire for the library throughout many future years, the 
medical library may become a chaotic sort of collection. With a well- 
devised plan its service value is greatly increased, and the library at- 
tains a certain individual character, which will make it not only a useful, 
but a necessary and important link in the chain of American medical 
libraries, regardless of its size. 

The varying factors of the growth of any library are first, the de- 
mand of readers; second, the money available for purchase; and third, 
the space available for shelving. He who can co-ordinate these factors 
with his plan of library service and is able to rule them must necessarily 
become a very successful librarian. But can these varying factors be 
properly managed and subdued? I think so. Even if a single library can- 
not do it, the medical libraries of America will be able to do so. The an- 
nual appropriation of all medical libraries together in this country 
amounts to several millions of dollars, for which one could purchase 
yearly the medical literature of the whole world perhaps including even 
the smallest pamphlets. The shelves available in all the medical li- 
braries of this country represent many miles, and without definite figures 
to present I still venture to say, this could properly take care of medical 
publications for many, many years. Thus, the total of medical libraries 
could completely satisfy all the demands of medical research, not only 
of this nation but of the whole world, if properly co-ordinated. 

Such an idea of the future would require co-operative planning of 
purchase and selection, and a certain amount of sacrifice by each indi- 
vidual medical library. By this I mean that libraries should themselves 
specialize in certain medical specialties or problems, and, beyond the 
most generally used reference works, and bibliographical working tools, 
they should hesitate before buying other medical publications, if those 
are not in their special line. Costly antiquarian works are not for the 
shelves of a small medical library, and it is a waste of money to buy 
a Vesalius for a dental library, or to purchase all editions of Browne's 
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Religio medici for the library of a county medical society, for instance. 
This association could assume the task of making a survey of all 
medical libraries of the United States in order to find out the subject 
character of medical libraries, the local demands on each library, the 
completeness of their collections on certain medical subjects, and to 
assist them in their selection of works to be purchased. A large ‘Union 
Catalogue” or world list of the medical literature could be created, and 
by its use and through the interlibrary loan system a certain liaison or 
amalgamation of individual medical libraries could be created, which 
would render to this nation a service far superior to what we now enjoy. 
In this chain of American medical libraries each link would have the 
satisfaction of being as important as the next. The librarian in Missis- 
sippi appreciates this because she knows perhaps that her collection is 
the most complete in publications of Mississippi physicians; another 
because he knows that his library houses all publications on plague. 
Larger medical libraries could divide between themselves the field of 
medical history, and related topics. Since the invention of printing, 
millions of books have been published which are of medical interest. 
It is desirable to have all these publications in America, but it is a 
special task to decide what is “‘medical” or of “medical interest.’’ The 
science of medicine takes its material from so many fields, and what 
may be important for the advancement of medicine in one period, is of 
no interest to the physician of another period. In selecting antiquarian 
books, the medical librarian should not forget this fundamental fact. 
But only a large library has the necessary tools for the bibliographical 
research needed in the selection of antiquarian medical works. That 
is One more reason why you will all agree that small local libraries 
should not attempt to purchase medical books of only historical value. 
Now we arrive at the point where we must consider the true func- 
tion of what we have been considering as our National Medical Li- 
brary. I refer to the Army Medical Library and I feel that in spite of 
the fact that no new building and no new organization thus far has been 
provided, this state of affairs will not long endure. In considering our 
National Medical Library, it seems to me that we should consider fully 
its various future activities in addition to the principal functions it 
now exercises and for which it exists principally, namely, the produc- 
tion of the Index-Catalogue. | might, with your permission, divide the 
various future functions of the Library as I see them into a series of 
relations to various activities, such as its relation to users; its relation 
to libraries; its relation to librarians, and finally its relation to medical 
science in the broadest sense. 
In the domain of the library’s relation to its users, we must con- 
sider individuals, societies, institutions, state and municipal agencies and 
Federal agencies and departments, all of which now make a greater or 
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lesser use of this Library. The National Medical Library, if it has the 
necessary personnel, and I might mention that it does this to a certain 
extent today, should furnish answers to specific questions of bibliogra- 
phies; it*should aid in abstracts, in the securing of photographs and 
microfilms, in translations, in examination of manuscripts, and so on. 
All this, of course, provided the Library be not exploited by those who 
are interested largely in commercial ventures. 

Under relations to libraries, the National Medical Library should 
co-operate and give advice in book selection and purchase; in the various 
aspects of cataloguing; in the production of a “Union Catalogue” if such 
is possible, in the problems of lending, in research, and possibly it 
might act as a national clearing house or borrowing center. What 
it might do in publishing “Transactions’’ or “Archives” is for the 
future to say. A beginning has been made already in its work on 
“Congresses” and 16th century authors. 

Under relations to librarians, we are treading upon ground with 
which I am unfamiliar, but I venture to say it is not without the bounds of 
possibility that some time in the far future a National Medical Library 
in the true sense of the word, may become in a modest way, a training 
school for medical librarians and hospital librarians within certain 
limits. It could have many other functions which are not covered by its 
relations to libraries in the strictest sense. 

Lastly, we should consider the relation of the National Medical Li- 
brary to medical science. Here the National Medical Library is already 
widely used in its indexing and in its abstract work, but if it had the 
personnel and space, it could still devote itself to special bibliography, 
to the production of a World Catalogue of medical literature, to the 
acquisition of a vast collection of portraits and illustrations, to a com- 
plete study and cataloguing of all congresses and societies which, in 
any way, had a relation to medical science. 

Much of what I suggest is perhaps visionary and will never be 
accomplished, at least in my lifetime, but we do not accomplish great 
works by wishful thinking nor by expecting things to happen as a mat- 
ter of course. We shall not accomplish many of these things if we do 
not honestly believe in them and if we do not preach their virtue and 
necessity. I do not believe that my voice is one crying in the wilderness, 
because I know many of you are of the same mind and possibly far 
more in advance in your thinking than I am. Do you not believe, then, 
that we should at least have a concrete plan for our organization of 
a National Medical Library along the lines suggested which will 
be a greatly expanded and far more useful Atmy Medical Library? 
To my mind, the plan and spirit of the organization of the Library 
are fully as important as a building of brick or stone, whatever be the 
design. 
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MONDAY, JUNE 26, 1939 


THE FIRST DAY was taken up with registration at the Association’s business 
headquarters, the Library of the Academy of Medicine of Northern New 
Jersey, 91 Lincoln Park, Newark, N.J. Advantage was taken by many 
early comers to get a glimpse of the World’s Fair in New York. 
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The meeting was formally opened in the auditorium of the Academy of 
Medicine with the President, Mr. James F. Ballard, in the chair. The Asso- 
ciation was welcomed to Newark by Dr. Henry C. Barkhorn, president of the 
Academy and by Miss Beatrice Winser, librarian of the Newark Public 
Library. Mr. Ballard then gave his presidential address, calling attention to 
the fact that this Association is the second oldest special library association 
in the United States, antedated only by the National Association of State 
Libraries. He stressed the need of establishing a headquarters for the Asso- 
ciation, with a permanent executive who could manage the Exchange in con- 
junction with the routine secretarial duties, and suggested that possibly a 
generous library might be willing to provide office space, as is done for other 
library associations. 

The business meeting began with the approval of the minutes of the 
last meeting as printed. Then the annual reports of the Association's officers 
and committee chairmen were heard and approved, that of the executive 
committee being presented by its chairman, Miss Darrach, the secretary's, 
by Miss Doe, and the treasurer's, by Miss King. The latter's acceptance was 
made contingent upon the report of the Auditing Committee which was ap- 
pointed therewith: Dr. George L. Banay, Mrs. Mabel Walker, and Miss 
Elisabeth D. Runge. Further reports were then given, that of the Exchange 
by its manager, Miss Lawrence, that of the Membership Committee by its 
chairman, Miss Walker (read in her absence by the secretary), that of the 
Publication Committee by its chairman, Dr. Viets, and that of the Committee 
on Periodicals and Serial Publications by its chairman, Mrs. Cunningham. 
The latter also reviewed briefly the progress made by the Joint Committee 
on Indexing and Abstracting Services, sponsored by the American Library 
Association, on which Mrs. Cunningham is the representative from the 
Medical Library Association. The report of the Committee on Public Docu- 
ments by the chairman, Dr. Larkey, was read in his absence by the secre- 
tary, and included a short mention of the work being carried on by the 
American Documentation Institute, on whose board Dr. Larkey represents 
this Association. All of the above reports were approved and adopted. 

The next report given was that of the special committee appointed 
last year in accordance with the suggestion made by the president in his an- 
nual address of 1938, namely, the Committee on Increase in Dues and in 
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Standards of Admission. Its chairman, Mr. Frankenberger, read the report, 
and discussion followed. 

Mr. Ballard: The first step, I suppose, is to accept the report but not the 
recommendation. I am not inclined to railroad or steamroller this through. 
If you wish to discuss it, you should be given the opportunity to do so. 
The whole matter of dues and standards is up for consideration. I shall rule 
that you can take other action than the recommendation, if you so desire. 
To bring the matter before us, we shall have to accept the report for con- 
sideration. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, the report was accepted. 

Mr. Ballard: Does any member wish to discuss this matter, or have 
you such confidence in your committee that you are willing to go ahead 
with this matter as it stands? Am I to assume that by the lack of discussion ? 

Dr. Banay: 1 should like to ask if in the calculations of possible in- 
crease in income, there is any difference in the income if the greater libraries 
are required to pay greater dues, or if not, if there is a general increase of 
$5.00 in the library dues. 

Mr. Frankenberger: There seemed to be such a unanimity of thought on 
the part of the Committee and of those who were conversant with the work 
of the Association, that with the generally fine spirit and feeling that we 
have established in the many years of working in this Association, it would 
be unwise, for the very little difference, to disturb that relationship. It is 
believed if we maintain our dues at the uniform standard, everyone having 
the same opportunities, privileges and service, we should be continuing to 
maintain the same fine spirit that has existed up to this time. There has been 
no detailed capitulation made on that basis. 

Col. Jones: The only comment I have is this: while I have no doubt 
those who are already members of the Association might be willing to pay 
the increased dues, a small county library might be prohibited from join- 
ing. I am sure it could not mean very much to an old established library. 

Dr. Sanford: 1 should like to ask one question: I can think of one 
library right now of four thousand volumes that would meet all of the 
requirements as far as the library is concerned, but what constitutes a quali- 
fied person in full charge of the library: may she have other duties in the 
hospital ? 

Mr. Ballard: \t says “qualified attendants.” I should say the record li- 
brarian, if she assumed also the duties of medical librarian, would be quali- 
fied. What would you say, Mr. Frankenberger? 

Mr. Frankenberger: Our thought in making that statement was simply 
to put it as broadly as we could. We are not making it so specific that some- 
one could not take charge. What we are endeavoring to get are folks who 
are qualified in the sense that they have some idea about libraries and books 
and who are library-minded. We believe that we have made that provision 
broad enough so that that type of individual, even though he or she may be 
in some other work, as Mr. Ballard said, in the hospital or institution, 1s 
qualified to fit into a library position and work. 

Dr. Viets: Have we any library members now with less than a thous- 
and volumes ? 

Miss Darrach: Yes. 
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Mr. Ballard: They have been coming in at five hundred volumes, but 
they have been growing rapidly. I am sure most of them have reached a 
thousand. 

Dr. Viets: Would they have been deterred from coming in if the dues 
had been $15.00 instead of $10.00? 

Mr. Ballard: My personal opinion is they wouldn’t have been. The 
situation is this: the Special Libraries Association charges $15.00 for in- 
stitutional members and that Association does not have the Exchange 
which we have. The Exchange alone would be worth the $15.00, as I see 
it. The smaller the library, the more valuable it is to them. Would you 
say that was what you would think, Mr. Frankenberger? 

Mr. Frankenberger: I don’t think there is any library which struggles 
to get up to the thousand volume limit that would not get its $15.00 
worth, and even in a small library, just beginning, there must be some 
individual sufficiently interested, who when approached and shown the bene- 
fits to the library from the Exchange, would be willing to provide the $15.00 
to cover the dues in the Association. I do not think it will be a stumbling 
block in restraining any library from entering the membership of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Cunningham: May | ask, in the case of a library not quite up to 
the thousand mark, would they be dropped now? 

Mr. Ballard: It is not retroactive. If I might analyze this for you, $5.00 
more from library members will give them greater service, because then the 
Executive Committee will be able to establish at least part time headquarters 
and function much more efficiently in conducting the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation than it can at the present time. Another angle is, indirectly, that this 
Association is setting up standards for medical libraries in this country. 
Perhaps you have not realized this, but the minute we raise our standards of 
admission, we are formulating standards. As someone said, ninety per cent 
of the medical libraries in this country belong to this Association, There 
is another thing to be said, that is, when the American Medical Association 
stars such libraries in their list, 1 do not see how any library can afford 
to stay out. These amendments are presented under the Constitution and 
By-laws, with all the regulations being fulfilled. They were brought before 
you today for the purpose of making it possible to do something today. I 
will read the first amendment. 

The first amendment having been read, it was adopted unanimously, re- 
placing the old wording of Article I, Chapter 3. The second amendment, 
that to Article II, Chapter 1, was likewise read, put to a vote, and adopted 
unanimously. The two amendments thus adopted read as follows: 

Article 1, Chapter 3. Strike out the words, “(a) Library members. Medical libraries 
and allied scientific libraries of not less than 500 volumes, with regular hours and at- 
tendants shall constitute the voting membership of the Association.” Substitute therefor: 
“(a) Library Members. Medical libraries and allied scientific libraries of not less than 
1000 volumes of medical or allied scientific literature (of which not less than 500 volumes 
must consist of books and periodicals published within ten years of the date of applica- 
tion), receiving regularly not less than 25 current medical or allied scientific serials 
of good standing, and maintaining stated regular hours and in charge of qualified at- 
tendants, shall constitute the voting membership of the Association.” 
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Article II, Chapter 1. Strike out the words, ‘“The annual dues shall be $10.00 for 
Library members,” and substitute therefor: “The annual dues shall be $15.00 for 
Library members.” Strike out the words, “and $2.00 for Professional Members, of which 
$1.00 shall be for the Bulletin,” and substitute therefor: ‘and $2.00 for Professional 
Members without the privilege of receiving the Bulletin; for Professional Members 
wishing the Bulletin, dues shall be $3.00, of which $1.50 shall be for the Bulletin.” 


The next business to come before the meeting was the determination 
of the place for the next meeting. Since the Association voted in 1938 to 
accept the invitation of the University of Oregon School of Medicine 
to meet in Portland in 1940, and as the president announced that the Uni- 
versity had now repeated its invitation, there was no further discussion. 
Acceptance was signified by tacit consent. A question from the chair elicited 
no invitations for 1941. 

The final business of the session was the reading by the secretary of a 
report on progress being made in the standardization of periodicals, being 
the report presented before the American Library Association by Miss Caro- 
lyn F. Ulrich, American Standards Association representative on the Inter- 
national Standards Association Committee on Documentation. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


After a delicious luncheon, at which the Association’s members were 
the guests of the Academy of Medicine, the afternoon session opened 
promptly, again in the Academy’s auditorium. The paper prepared by Miss 
Linda H. Morley, librarian of Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. and 
associate in Library Administration at the Columbia University School of 
Library Service, on ‘‘Special library policies and methods,” was read, during 
her enforced absence through illness, by Miss Adelaide C. Kyte. She out- 
lined the three general types of special libraries and their demands on a 
librarian, 

Dr. George H. Lathrope, president of the Board of Trustees of the 
Morristown (N.J.) Public Library, answered the question, “Why medical 
history for the medical librarian?” He showed that it is not always easy 
to analyze the seemingly obvious, and that some familiarity with the history 
of their subject is not only a pleasure but is becoming a real necessity for 
medical librarians. 

“The hospital library and its administration” formed the subject of a 
most useful paper by Miss L. Margueriete Prime, librarian of the American 
College of Surgeons. In it she traced the development of the hospital medi- 
cal library from its inception here in the Pennsylvania Hospital in colonial 
times to its present standardized efficiency. 

Another phase of libraries connected with hospitals was portrayed by 
Miss Ethel G. Wigmore, formerly librarian of the Bellevue School of Nurs- 
ing, in her discussion of ‘The responsibility of the medical library to the 
nursing profession,” in which she showed the evolution of the nursing li- 
brary and literature in this country. She paid tribute to a nurse-educator, 
Miss Ann Doyle of Bellevue, for developing more adequate libraries. 
Following the afternoon session, the Association enjoyed a most pleas- 
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ant tea as guests of the Newark Museum in its garden with Miss Winser 
as a delightful hostess. 





TUESDAY EVENING 











A joint reception by the libraries of Greater New York was held at the 
Academy of Medicine in the evening, to give new members a chance to 
get acquainted and old members to renew acquaintance. Miss Margaret 
Bates, of the University of Illinois Medical and Dental Library, showed 
lantern slides of a most interesting series of postage stamps commemorating 
medical personages and events. Dr. Francis, asked to comment on Miss 
Bates’ paper, thought that medical stamp collecting was a fascinating sub- 
ject, an excellent hobby, very educative, and was sure Miss Bates had not 
come to the end of it. She admitted she had more stamps at home. Dr. 
Viets also responded to a request for comment, wondering how far a 
medical library should go with such a collection; whether stamps should 
be bought or begged; how they are to be catalogued; and if they are to 
become a serious part of the library. He agreed with Dr. Francis that they 
are both educative and decorative. He asked for a show of hands from those 
who had collections of medical stamps, to which some ten persons re- 
sponded. 
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This morning’s session opened with a paper by Dr. Karl M. Scott, chief 
of the Venereal Disease Control Bureau, New Jersey State Department of 
Health, on “The literature of syphilis,” in which he presented a broad 
picture of the whole subject beginning with the earliest times and its appli- 
cation to the present day campaign for control of the disease. 

Colonel Edgar E. Hume, who was to have given the next paper, also on 
the literary aspect of syphilis, was unfortunately unable on account of ill- 
ness either to attend the meeting or to send his paper. His absence was 
deeply regretted. 

Of interest particularly to Association members was the talk by Dr. 
Arthur H. Sanford of the Mayo Clinic on “The supporting member.” Dr. 
Sanford is one of the Association’s staunchest supporters, and this advocacy 
by him of the mutual benefit gained by this class of membership should do 
much to forward the aims of the Association. 

Of more general appeal, Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft’s entertaining discourse 
on “Old wine in new bottles” demonstrated that there is literally nothing 
new under the sun, at least, not in medicine. He told of old writings and 
archeological records which show that the ancients used certain treatments 
which are still valuable. Some present day methods were practiced by Hip- 
pocrates. 



































WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 





Gathered again in the Academy of Medicine, this time in one of the sec- 
tion rooms, the Association listened to a lively discussion by Dr. Max E. 
Soifer, librarian of the Hartford Dental Society, on ‘Dr. Horace Wells, the 
discoverer of anesthesia.’”” The audience was challenged to produce proof 
that other claimants to the title had a better right to it. As no one returned 
the challenge adequately, Dr. Soifer’s thesis remained nailed to the door. 
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The other paper of the afternoon, on ‘‘Problems of microphotography, ” 
by Miss Dorothy Hale Litchfield and Dr. Mary A. Bennett, of the Film 
Library of Columbia University, dealt with the making, use, and care of 
microfilms in libraries. Following it, the subject was thrown open for dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Soifer: What about the process of developing colored films? 

Dr. Bennett: If it’s Kodachrome, you send it back to the Eastman 
Kodak Company to be developed. 

Dr. Sotfer: Does the Eastman Kodak Company have a professional film? 

Dr. Bennett: Yes. 

Dr. Soifer: Does it give good results? 

Dr. Bennett: Yes. 

Dr. Soifer: What about the idea of copyright ? 

Dr. Bennett: Of course, the same laws govern microphotography as gov- 
ern photostating. 

Dr. Soifer: 1 know there are certain people who object very strenuously 
to microphotography for that reason. The editors would not like to have 
their stuff copied. It is probably more or less a personal reason with the 
editors. 

Dr. Bennett: Of course if it is not copyrighted, you could microfilm it. 

Miss Litchfield: 1 do not see any difference between a library’s giving 
a reader a microfilm copy of an article in a journal and letting him take 
the journal home to read. In the case of interlibrary loans, a microfilm copy 
will save wear and tear on the bound volume, and at the same time the 
volume will be available for the library's own readers. Of course if a library 
tried to sell microfilm copies of a copyrighted book, it would be an obvi- 
ous infringement of the copyright law. As matters stand now, there is a 
practice among libraries not to film each other’s books borrowed on inter- 
library loan without the consent of the lending library. 

Dr. Soifer: But if you sell a reader a microfilm of an article, he does not 
have to buy the whole number of the journal. It cuts down on the pub- 
lisher’s sales. 

Miss Litchfield: 1 do not think there are anything like as many re- 
quests for copies of articles in current journals as in back numbers. And the 
publisher generally does not have copies of old numbers to sell anyway. 
It is a question of some library's lending its own volume, sometimes several 
hundred miles away, or sending a microfilm copy. 

Mr. Ballard: It is a question of the copyright law. If you sold one copy 
of a microfilm of a copyrighted article, you would be liable under the law. 
That is the legal aspect of it. 

Dr. Soifer: Dr. Bennett, does your department at Columbia sell to a 
reader photostat copies of current articles? 

Dr. Bennett: Yes. We have a printed form which says that we are 
just charging for the photostat service, not selling photographic copies. Of 
course this isn’t really legal, but all libraries make and sell photostats for 
their readers. Nobody brings this sort of thing to court. 

Dr. Soifer: Another thing I was thinking about: are you going to save 
room by having a film library? By having all these machines, are you going 
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to save anything in the long run? If you have a hundred readers and you 
have to have sixty or seventy machines, you are going to have quite a 
problem. 

Dr. Bennett: But you have to give a reader a chair and a table anyway, 
and a chair and a reading machine won't take up much more space. 

A Member: What is the price of the reading machines? 

Dr. Bennett: The Argus reading machine is $87.50, and the Recordak 
is $185.00. 

Miss Litchfield: We have brought an Argus machine over from Colum- 
bia. I will turn this crank and you can see how the image on the screen 
moves back and forth, just as you would turn the pages of a book. 

Mr. Kold (Recordak Corporation) : This machine is adapted to 35 and 
16 mm. film, commonly used in libraries and in historical societies. This 
will magnify 23 diameters. The best part of the film, as I call it, is in the 
center. That is the best view of any object, and as you gradually get to the 
outside of the lens, the image goes slightly out of focus. When that happens, 
you use your “stick” (demonstrating) and bring what you are reading to- 
ward the center of the lens or view screen, enabling you to read it with 
much greater ease than down here at the corner. That is the reason you have 
the “stick.” The projector is sold at $185.00 f.o.b. Rochester, or New 
York City, or any one of our branches. We are a subsidiary of the East- 
man Kodak Company. 

A Member: When a library orders a microfilm from Columbia, do you 
photograph the book in the most convenient way, or according to the 
machine they are going to use? 

Dr. Bennett: When the library that orders the film tells us what kind 
of machine it has, we photograph the book so that the film can be used 
on that machine. Otherwise, we assume that it makes no difference to 
them and we photograph it the most convenient way. 

Miss Litchfield: Several companies are trying to design reading ma- 
chines you can use for both newspapers and books. A reading machine 
ought to combine the best features of both the Argus and the Recordak. 
Most librarians think that no machine combining all the features can be 
made for less than $300.00. 

Dr. Postell: Is there any system you have devised for filing and index- 
ing? Do you have a card index of each article? 

Miss Litchfield: Each film of a book is cataloged in the card catalog 
just as if it were the book itself. We keep our films in boxes, filed by author. 
We have more films of books than of individual articles. Films have to be 
kept in boxes made so that air can get to the film itself. 

Dr. Bennett: The film dries out considerably when you put it through 
a projector because of heat from the bulb, but it gets back its humidity 
within a short time. Any can or container ought to have holes in it to allow 
the air to circulate. 

A Member: How are films sent through the mail? 

Miss Litchfield: Most libraries use any kind of small box, stuffed with 
newspaper and the film is in the center. They are generally sent by first class 
mail, 
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A Member: Is there a list of libraries that do microphotography ? 

Dr. Bennett: A committee of the Special Libraries Association is pre- 
paring a list for publication. 

A Member: Is there a list of the places where films may be obtained 
abroad ? 

Miss Litchfield: The chief American agent is University Microfilms, 313 
North First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Mr. Ballard: Those who wish to come up here and talk to the lecturers 
and inspect these two machines may do so. 

After the close of the afternoon's session, the members adjourned 
to the home of Dr. Aaron E. Parsonnet, who extended a generous welcome 
in the way of refreshments and a most interesting experience, the inspection 
of his private bindery, a small basement room fitted up with every con- 
ceivable binding tool and apparatus. The rows of beautifully bound vol- 
umes from Dr. Parsonnet’s library shelves were convincing evidence of 
skilled workmanship. He was assisted in showing the bindery by Mr. George 
Ulrich, his instructor in binding. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


Gathering at the Hotel Douglas for the annual dinner, members of the 
Association enjoyed cocktails before the excellent repast, graphically de- 
lineated in the menu, the “Panorama of the Banquet.” Afterwards, enter- 
taining discourse aided digestion. Dr. Charles H. Young, director of the 
Mountainside Hospital, Montclair, made most interesting his account of 
the benefits of aviation to mankind. Aviation medicine is really preventive 
medicine. A flight surgeon’s major duty is a study of the causes of crashes 
and of the means for their elimination. Medical science is doing its best 
to render the plane less dangerous and more useful, while military science 
is constantly and ardently seeking to make it more destructive. 

Following Dr. Young, Capt. Arthur Caperton, of American Airlines, told 
amusing tales of his flying experience in many parts of the world, and the 
party reluctantly dispersed after a comfortable hour or more of talking in 
the hotel lobby. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


A second business meeting was called to order in the Academy of 
Medicine Auditorium by the president, Mr. Ballard. The first business was 
the report of the Auditing Committee appointed at the previous session. 
It had found the treasurer’s books all in order, and their report was ap- 
proved. 

New business began with consideration of the list of foreign national 
medical directories in preparation by Mrs. Irene Strieby, librarian of the 
Lilly Research Laboratories. She has been collecting these directories or 
information about them for the past year, and has on hand data concerning 
seventy such publications, and more are still to come. She plans to include 
in her list notatjons of countries publishing no directories, in order to save 
further inquiry. In addition, many addresses can be secured from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington, although their 
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lists are not for circulation. Mrs. Strieby hoped that her check-list of di- 
rectories would be ready for publication in the Bulletin by fall. She has 
at present in Indianapolis thirty-five directories from foreign countries, and 
will be glad to supply information from them to anyone, if inquirers will 
send a return post-card. 

Another contribution to practical reference aids was that offered by 
Miss Emily Pond, also of the Lilly Research Laboratories library, who is 
contemplating the compilation of a list of state societies, to include those 
of medicine, the medical specialties, and allied sciences in the United 
States and Canada. Much interest was evidenced in the undertaking. Dur- 
ing the discussion on the most satisfactory form for such a list, the con- 
sensus of opinion showed itself in favor of a classified arrangement with, 
if feasible, an alphabetical index. 

The president brought up the question of establishing an_ institute, 
such as was held at the Association’s 1938 meeting, as a permanent part 
of the annual program. The keen interest and satisfaction aroused last 
year by the institute on bibliography had moved several members to urge 
the regular inclusion of some similar undertaking. The president asked 
for discussion. 

Miss Darrach: 1 think it is a very good idea, but I don’t think it 
should be incorporated because we might have difficulty in finding new 
ideas for the symposium. I am sure everyone got a great deal out of it last 
year. 
Mr. Ballard: As I see it, there are certain places where it could be put 
on very well. If you have a library school in the community, you can per- 
haps draft someone there to do it. 

Mrs. Cunningham: | think it would be a very great help. 

Mr. Ballard: This has come from a number of members and should be 
carried out. Last year we gave a whole day to the bibliography of medicine. 
Would those who are in favor of either idea, so-called institute, symposium, 
or a discussion of a particular subject, raise their hands? It is unanimous, 
but of course this is only to get the sense of the meeting. 


Then was discussed the proposition made by the librarian of the Indiana 
University Medical Center, Miss Ruth J. McNutt, to mimeograph an index 
to the Annals of medical history already prepared by her library. She wanted 
to know how many librarians would like a copy, before the mimeographing 
was done. The president felt that it was rather a delicate matter for us to 
participate in without first conferring with the editors of the journal itself. 
It was more than possible they would be glad to take over the index and 
publish it themselves. Others expressed the same sentiment. It would be 
more useful to everyone if it could be issued as part of the Annals. 

The next matter taken up was the project of making an index for 
the Association’s Bulletin, concerning which there was some comment. 

Mr. Ballard: We are all agreed that an index would be desirable, per- 
haps for the first twenty-five volumes. The question is, how shall that index 
be made, and who shall have charge of it; is a special committee to be 
set up, or is any instruction to be given to the Executive Committee? Per- 
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haps some money will be involved. If so, it will have to go to the Execu- 
tive Committee for that part of it. There is no reason why you should 
not indicate whether you want it done by the Publication Committee or done 
under the direction of the Executive Committee. Does someone wish to com- 
ment on this? Of course, for Association purposes, we should have to have 
an extensive index, indexing minor items of Association notes and business. 

Mrs. Cunningham: 1 think it should include early volumes as well, a 
complete index of the entire period from the beginning. 

Mr. Ballard: It would take in all the printed papers and the proceedings 
of the Association. Now as to the methods of finance and compilation. Who 
is going to do it? 

Mr. Frankenberger: 1 think it should be directed by the Publication 
Committee and carried out according to the recommendation of the Publi- 
cation Committee to the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Ballard: Is there any discussion of that idea? Is there any opposition 
to that idea? Do you put that in the form of a motion? 

It was so moved, seconded, and voted. 

Following this, Mr. Frankenberger made a motion that a special Com- 
mittee on Finance and Operation be appointed. The president called for dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Fleming: 1 do not know if the Association has ever approached 
any Foundation for support. Even if its past efforts were unsuccessful, pres- 
ent conditions have undoubtedly changed. It seems rather unusual to me that 
an Association as important as ours must struggle along financially. The 
Rockefeller Foundation, in view of its interest in things medical, might be 
willing to finance our organization, so that we need not run on a shoestring. 

Miss King: Are we running on a shoestring ? 

Mr. Ballard: Well, pretty close to it. You cannot tell what will happen 
when you attempt to run an organization on the same structure today as it 
was forty years ago. Our 240 institutional members represent a much 
larger number of actual members, possibly one thousand to ten thousand 
people. Should such an organization as that have a permanent executive 
secretary, so that it would have continuity in operation? Our Executive 
Committee is a steering body. Those who have approached foundations 
know that we have to go to them with a full statement of what we are 
and the exact knowledge of what we want to do. That is the idea of appoint- 
ing a committee on finance and operation, to show our present financial con- 
dition, our income, our contemplated income, and just what we are going 
to do with the money we are going to get. 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 

Thereupon the president asked Mrs. Cantrell if she had a statement to 
make to the Association. 

Mrs. Cantrell: Yes, 1 am working on a checklist of named medical lec- 
tureships, or Foundations, and have sent out over 350 questionnaires asking 
for information regarding them. So far I have received about 200 answers, 
which means that there are a great many still to be returned. I am very 
anxious to have these. Some of you have no lectureship to report, and 
the answer will be an easy matter; others have a real problem, because you 
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have to go back into the records of the university or society. [f you need 
extra time, please drop. me a line to this effect. 

Mr. Ballard: By lectureships, do you include also annual discourses? 

Mrs. Cantrell: 1 have considered it from the Foundation point of view— 
an established lectureship, usually named in honor of some outstanding indi- 
vidual in medicine, the lecture to be given at stated intervals. If we include 
all annual discourses, the checklist would have no limit. 

Mr. Ballard: If it is a free lecture, you do not put it in? 

Mrs. Cantrell: 1 think most of the Foundations for these lectures have 
a fund set up to provide for them. 

Mr. Ballard: Mrs. Cantrell asked for information on lectureships. Those 
here who have knowledge of such will please return her questionnaires about 
them, if they have not already done so. It will be a help to her undertaking 
if she can have your replies soon. Is there any other business to come before 
the meeting? 

Mr. Frankenberger: At ‘this time I want to say that we have been very 
royally entertained in Newark. We have had a delightful, instructive and 
helpful program, and I know we have enjoyed everything that has been 
provided for us. I am sure we want the Newark Academy of Medicine to 
know how we appreciate its hospitality, and I move a rising vote of thanks. 

The members rose and applauded. 

Upon a request from the president for any further business, Mrs. Cun- 
ningham spoke. 

Mrs. Cunningham: \t was suggested yesterday that perhaps Dr. San- 
ford’s excellent speech could be printed and distributed with a view to 
interesting supporting members. The reprint would be a fine thing to 
pass around to doctors whom we are anxious to interest. 

Mr. Ballard: We had in mind reducing Dr. Sanford’s paper in some de- 
gree. There are certain portions of it, perhaps, that would make it too long. 
But a great deal of it is of the greatest importance. 

Then followed the election of officers. The chairman of the Nominating 
Committee presented her report, thanking the members of her committee 
for their kind assistance and the members on the new ballot for being so 
good as to accept the nominations. The report was accepted. Nominations 
were called for from the floor, but none being made, motions were passed 
closing the nominations, and instructing the Secretary to cast one ballot for 
the election of officers as presented by the Nominating Committee, as fol- 


lows: 


President Col. Harold W. Jones 

Vice-President Dr. John M. Armstrong 

Secretary Miss Anna C. Holt 

Treasurer Miss Louise D. C. King 

Executive Committee 

(for three years) Miss Isabelle T. Anderson 

Miss Marjorie Hutchins 

Nominating Committee Miss Ruth E. Harlamert 


(for three years) 


The newly elected president, Colonel Jones, was then called on to say 
a few words, and did so, thanking the Association for the honor of mak- 
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ing him its president and visualizing the responsibilities of medical libraries, 
particularly that of the Army Medical Library, in serving the needs of the 
medical profession. 

Mr. Ballard spoke of what is already being done through the help of the 
Works Progress Administration to help libraries in Boston. There they are 
making a union catalog by Federal funds under the sponsorship of the 
State Library with the affiliated sponsorship of the libraries directly in- 
terested. Mr. Ballard suggested a possible national union catalog for medi- 
cal libraries to be made under similar conditions, and thought it was a matter 
for the Executive Committee to consider. 

A motion for adjournment was made and carried. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29 


Directly after the final business meeting on Thursday morning some 
sixty persons in two large busses set forth on a pilgrimage to various places 
of interest in nearby New Jersey. The first stop was at Lyons, where we 
were guests of the Veterans Administration Facility. Upon arrival Miss 
Lucy Condell, the librarian, received us in her attractive library, where we 
were free to browse, ask questions, or merely sit and enjoy the comfortable 
easy chairs and quietness after the bouncing, chattering ride to this orderly 
haven. The site of the Facility consists of some seven hundred rolling acres 
overlooking a beautiful valley closed by a range of distant hills. A welcome 
note was struck when word went round that lunch was ready. With great 
promptness the entire company with one accord moved in procession to a 
nearby building. Here a delicious luncheon was all ready to serve. At its 
conclusion Colonel Jones, our newly elected president, introduced Mr. 
M. E. Head, manager of the Facility, who spoke a few words of hearty 
greeting. Following this, Dr. Harry C. Sharp, Chief Medical Officer, de- 
scribed the physical plant, the various types of cases represented by the pa- 
tients and outlined briefly some of the treatments used. While this hospital 
is primarily for the care and treatment of veterans suffering from nervous 
and mental diseases, there is available equipment and a qualified staff to 
treat all other diseases, as many of the patients suffer from different ail- 
ments. To end the luncheon program Miss Condell described the work of her 
library and its part in the care and treatment of the patients. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon, after a vote of thanks had been ten- 
dered our hosts, the tour of the buildings was continued. This led first to 
the kitchen, a most impressive sight, with its steaming caldrons, huge ovens, 
broilers, and many other furnishings that make up the equipment which has 
to serve and prepare meals for some 1200 persons three times a day. The 
recreation hall, our next objective, was a place of great interest, especially 
when we were told of all its many and varied uses. Then the itinerary led 
to the work shops where many handicrafts were in process, such as weaving, 
basket-making, pottery-making, etc., as well as the less ornamental crafts, 
carpentering, painting, metal-working and masonry. The extensive produce 
gardens and farm we did not see but were told that 400 acres are under 
cultivation and provide an ideal type of occupational therapy for some of 
the patients. 
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After expressing our admiration and gratitude to our hosts and guides, 
we set forth in the busses on a search for the broadcasting station, WJZ, at 
Bound Brook. This powerful station was most elusive and the exact location 
of its towers caused a difference of opinion between the two bus drivers. 
One decreed that only by turning north could one arrive there and the other 
was equally sure that south was the only direction to turn. After some argu- 
ment by means of horns each one went according to his own intent. After 
a little independent touring the tall tower of the station became visible 
and then by devious and winding roads both busses arrived at the narrow 
lane leading to this modern Minotaur. Mr. D. N. Stair, Station Engineer, 
in charge of all this mysterious and intricate system of dials, lights, wires, 
insulators and sounds, with the help of his assistants, told us briefly some- 
what of the meaning of it all. We were allowed to wander, look, listen, 
ask questions and wonder more and more at all that was going on about 
us. Unfortunately, time allowed only a short visit to this most awe-inspiring 
and amazing place. 

In spite of the difficulty in finding our way in, the road out led straight as 
a die to Miss Mildred Naylor's home in Martinsville, where she entertained 
us with a most refreshing out-door tea. We wandered at will, sipping and 
nibbling, through her house and garden, with a stern eye on the lowering 
clouds. However, they refrained from doing what we feared they might 
and though showers had occurred during the day from time to time, when- 


ever stops were made the rain miraculously ceased, and the whole day was 
unmarred by dripping umbrellas. Promptly at seven o'clock all were ar- 
rived back in Newark and the forty-first meeting of the Medical Library 
Association was successfully over. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


AT OUR LAST ANNUAL MEETING Miss Mary Louise Marshall and Miss 
Charlotte Coffman were elected to the Executive Committee. Miss Ella B. 
Lawrence was reappointed Manager of the Exchange and Dr. Henry R. 
Viets, Editor of the Bulletin. The Standing Committees on Membership, 
Publication, Program and Entertainment were appointed by the president as 
listed in the Bulletin. The Committee on Periodicals and Serial publications 
and that on Public Documents was continued. Two new committees were 
appointed, one on Dues and Standards for Admission and the other on 
Finance. The reports of the various committees will be read and, therefore, 
I will not refer to them in any detail. However, the work of the Com- 
mittee on Dues and Standards for Admission is finished and as a result 
of their report, we are voting on the amendments to the Constitution. This 
Committee made a careful study of the situation and their conclusions were 
thoughtfully arrived at. Mrs. Cunningham has again devoted much time and 
thought to the study of the cost and publication of periodicals. We wish 
to express our sincere thanks and warm appreciation of the work of this 
Committee. The work of the Exchange is constantly increasing. The lists 
have appeared according to schedule during the past year and were promptly 
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assigned. The Committee and the whole Association wishes to thank Miss 
Lawrence most heartily for her efficient management and her devoted service. 
The Bulletin, too, is one of the activities of which we are justly proud. It 
is a fine publication, has contained papers of real literary merit, and has 
provided information of special interest to librarians. Its appearance at 
quarterly intervals means a great deal of labor, and to Dr. Viets and his Com- 
mittee we wish to express our gratitude. The Membership Committee has 
again added to its laurels. We are very glad to welcome 60 new members. 

The secretary is relinquishing office this year. Once again I repeat that 
the burden of this office is more than we should expect one of our members 
to bear. It is our sincere hope that an increased income will provide some 
relief for clerical help at least. Miss Doe has given much of her time and 
thought to this office, which, added to an already heavy schedule, must have 
meant a tremendous load. 

We record with deep regret the passing of two of our Honorary Mem- 
bers, Dr. Karl Sudhoff and Dr. Charles H. Mayo. Dr. Sudhoff was pre- 
eminent in the field of medical history and while he may not have been 
known personally to many, he was well known to all of us as librarians. 
Those of us who were in Rochester at the meeting of our Association in 
1936 will remember Dr. Mayo’s kindliness and hospitality. We also regret 
to note the passing of Dr. Edwin Beer of New York, one of our Support- 
ing Members. Not many of our members know personally the physicians 
who help our Association, but we appreciate their interest in libraries. Since 
coming to Newark, we have learned that Miss Edith Daly passed away on 
Thursday, June 22. She regularly attended our meetings and it is with very 
real sorrow that we hear of her death. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee I wish to express to the chairmen 
and members of all committees our deep appreciation and warm thanks. 
To all the members of the Executive and to members of the Association 
I wish to express my personal gratitude for the sympathetic understanding 
and co-operation while I have been in office. 

MARJorIE J. DARRACH, Chairman. 


SECRETARY 


The Association has pursued its various activities during the past year 
with its customary vigor and interest. The “List of health works for lay 
readers,”” prepared with so much care by our Committee last year, was pub- 
lished in the Bulletin for October and December 1938. Reprints were made 
available at nominal cost. We trust it was widely useful. The Committee 
on Dues and Standards for Admission appointed to consider the question 
raised in the president’s annual address last June, went over its subject very 
thoroughly indeed. In accordance with its recommendations, and with the 
requests of two library members, the Executive Committee has approved 
an amendment to Article I, chapter 3, and Article II, chapter 1, of the 
Constitution and By-laws, which will be submitted for the Association's 
vote at this meeting. Last year we were privileged in being able to assist 
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the Army Medical Library in its endeavor to secure much needed increased 
appropriations. It was a great satisfaction to learn from their Librarian 
that such help was unnecessary this year, as he believed that the entire 
amount asked for had been included in the appropriation bill. It is again 
unfortunate that we cannot send a delegate to the Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations at The Hague in July. The Ameri- 
can Library Association’s representative has been kind enough to say he 
would represent us there and give our report. The matter of standardiza- 
tion in periodicals is gradually taking form. The secretary has represented 
this association on an informal committee sponsored by the American 
Standards Association to formulate American ideas on this subject. This 
committee is a constitutent of the new Technical Committee on Documenta- 
tion of the International Standards Association, a body which was organ- 
ized in 1937, to make recommendations for international unification of 
documentation practice. Recommendations will be undertaken for the in- 
ternational establishment of standards for periodicals, with reference to 
definitions, methods, terminology, format, etc. A more detailed account of 
progress is given in the report of the American representative of the Inter- 
national Committee, Miss Carolyn F. Ulrich, which will be read at this meet- 
ing. The question of the wide duplication of abstracting in the major 
fields of research led last year to the formation of a Joint Committee to in- 
vestigate it under the sponsorship of the American Library Association. 
Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham was appointed to represent the Medical Li- 
brary Association, and attended a meeting of the Committee in December 
1938. Following up informal discussions there, we undertook to find out 
what demand there would be among the medical profession for a really 
good clinical abstract journal, possibly issued in sections according to subject. 
Two hundred and fifty-two letters were sent to national, state, and significant 
local medical societies, asking for an expression of opinion from their mem- 
bers. Up to the present, eleven favorable, seven unfavorable, and two non- 
committal replies have been received. Complete returns cannot be expected 
before next winter, as many of the organizations will not hold meetings till 
fall. It is a satisfaction to report that the new form of membership blank 
for Library Members has now been filled out by all but four of our mem- 
bers. It is hoped that these few will be secured eventually, so that our 
records may be complete for all our libraries. 

The Membership Committee has worked as vigorously as ever to keep 
us a growing concern. The total membership on June 27, 1939, is as follows: 


Honorary Members 


Membership June 28, 1938 ..................005. 13 
clave NseeouNisecdareeeanesewecaaiens 2 less 
Total 11 
Library Members 
Membership June 28, 1938 ...................4.. 234 
eS eer ae 
Resigned and dropped .......................2-5: 6 less 


Total 245 
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Supporting Members 


Membership June 28, 1938 ..........--.-..-002e0e 121 
ere cvs Ts aw ncnbelrOdede new ein 26 
an ks Shanice Sekacaneroedwens 10 less 
RRR se EER re he ane eel kod ub ie oe eee 1 less 


Total 136 
Professional Members 
ee coe os oe eeaw wae 148 
New Members ........... 5 Gath abstain cial ay apart eteed 17 
| I NN os ck enw Ree ee on 11 less 
rere rr ree rrr er noe 1 less 
Total 153 
Grand total 545 
EXPENSES 
Secretary's expenses at 1938 Annual Meeting ................. $ 35.20 
NN ag ao 5 parses thems toris aed eis nee tata oo ac eae ar ean MER ee 4.00 
I aioe: 5 oh an a xen, parca eras nse rc si Se rattg aca OIC OE 1.48 
Addressing & mailing letters for abstract journals .................. 16.50 
ee a cin gtakok ke bsbacn ame oeene 16.32 
ee a co ian bie he Ce Rae RES ae ARR 17.19 
SO re ree ee ee ee ee ree. eee 9.95 
Printing letterheads .......... 5 Rie ae ik eee ee ee stein 19.38 
NE 575d AER eo eo Sits ae ow wo wah sh ees eR RI Naw pa SEO 26.71 
$146.73 
JANET Dok, Secretary. 
TREASURER 
JUNE 16TH, 1938 TO JUNE 17TH, 1939 
RECEIPTS 
ee Oe TB ON ai iii icin dk nce sen eewsagee cease Keene $ 7,331.52 
Balance June 16, 1938 (Checking Account) ............ $2,161.18 
Balance June 16, 1938 (Savings Account) .............. 5,170.34 
a ea eee $7,331.52 
I TI TD gn 5 nik cncn steeds bsdceeteaseenseuenaeeaeben 3,437.38 
NG ig ein cominsKGas Saeki xed iekpued eeu wa 2,442.38 
EC OE ROT Te TOLER eee ert 310.00 
I ine ache sas cemeuddenn cer sarenebeiaaad 685.00 
I a i ais 9/5 ea OS RR oe ee $3,437.38 
is a eI 5k. Co ons on he eK san bxeie es tea RRR ES 512.10 
I MI oop secs rience sng Siete x x seme RE 238.20 
From Subscription and sale of odd numbers ............- 81.85 
PI ii ctecckveensskvesdeae sane vecders 192.05 







eras hse eases ecb kN ij wl Be wed Sr kw nie ne ee $ 512.10 
Receipts from 1938 Annual Meeting ................0. cee ce ceccecernes 539.70 
PUNE Ge TE I aio eco os hie bese sesereneeswndeweres gee 23.75 
ORR. “Ga UE I os oo oo eee eS eke dete rae See eRe 38.77 







Total Receipts June 17, 1939 .... alee hcienehd weaned ane 
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EXPENDITURES 


Annual Meeting 

Bulletin 

Exchange 

Miscellaneous, refunds, exchanges on foreign checks etc. ................ 
Secretary 

Special Committees 

Treasurer 


Total Expenditures June 17, 1939 
Total Receipts $11,883.22 
Total expenditures 4,009.92 


Balance $ 7,873.30 
Outstanding Checks 9.75 


Bank Balance $ 7,883.05 


Louise D. C. KING, Treasurer. 


EXCHANGE 


The Exchange has had a very busy year. Ten lists and a special list have 
been broadcast. The Boston Medical Library paid for the mimeographing 
of the special list. We closed last year with a large amount of material on 
hand, and a number of lists came in during the summer. A notice on the 
December list requested that no more lists be sent, so we have closed the 
season with fewer lists on hand than last season. Several large offerings in- 
dicated that members were busy clearing their attics, basements and shelves 
of unwanted duplicates. As usual, Lady Luck was with us, and despite 
sickness, floods, etc., each list went out on time, and with the splendid 
co-operation of the members in checking, we were able to keep up our 
good record of sending assignments out as promptly as usual. Many letters 
of appreciation have been received as to the value of the Exchange to the 
members, some of these from the newer members. Our key list now has 
245 members, as against 117 eleven years ago. One foreign library, Havana, 
Cuba, has been added this year, and they have already offered material. 
I still feel that the Exchange should be managed from a central station 
to save mistakes and duplication. However, the plan as we have known 
it during the last decade moves a vast amount of material and is, in general, 


appreciated. 
ELLA B. LAWRENCE, Manager. 


EXPENSES OF THE EXCHANGE 
1938-1939 
Mimeographing $ 478.00 
Assigning 720.00 
Supplies 
Mailing 


$1,515.33 
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LIBRARIES DISTRIBUTING MATERIAL 


Academy of Medicine, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Agramonte Memorial Library, Louisiana State University, Medical Center, New 
Orleans, La. 

Akron City Hospital Medical Library, Akron, Ohio 

Albany Medical College Library, Albany, N.Y. 

American Medical Association Library, Chicago 

Army Medical Library, Washington, D.C. 

Asheville Medical Library, Asheville, N.C. 

Biological Medical Library, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Boston Medical Library, Boston, Mass. 

Chicago Medical School Library, Chicago 

Christ Hospital Medical Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Clarence J. Grieves Library Foundation, Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, Baltimore 

Cleveland Medical Library Association, Cleveland, Ohio 

Clifton Springs Sanitarium and Clinic, Library, Clifton Springs, N.Y. 

College of Medical Evangelists, Loma Linda, California 

College of Physicians of Philadelphia 

Cornell University Medical College, N.Y. City 

Detroit Public Library, Medical Science Department, Detroit, Mich. 

Duke Hospital Library, Durham, N.C. 

Egbert Le Fevre Memorial Library, New York University College of Medicine, N.Y. City 

Emory University, A. W. Calhoun Medical Library, Emory, Ga. 

Geisinger Memorial Hospital Library, Danville, Pa. 

Hamilton Academy of Medicine, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 

Harper Hospital Library, Detroit 

Harvard Medical School Library, Boston 

Henry Ford Hospital Library, Detroit 

Indiana University School of Dentistry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Iowa State Medical Library, Des Moines, lowa 

Iowa University Medical Library, Iowa City, Iowa 

Jackson County Medical Society, Kansas City, Mo. 

Jefferson County Medical Society and University of Louisville, Medical Department, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Jefferson Medical College Library, Philadelphia 

Lancaster County Medical Society, Lincoln, Neb. 

Lane Medical Library, San Francisco 

Lenox Hill Hospital Medical Library, New York City 

Library, Los Angeles County Medical Association, Los Angeles 

Lilly Research Laboratories Library, Indianapolis 

London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, London, England 

Louisville University, School of Dentistry, Louisville, Ky. 

Luzerne County Medical Society, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Marquette University Dental School Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital Library, Cooperstown, N.Y. 

Massachusetts General Hospital, Treadwell Library, Boston 

Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester, Minn. 

Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Maryland, Baltimore 

Medical College of the State of South Carolina, Charleston, S.C. 

Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Medical Society of the County of Kings, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Medical Society of the County of Queens, Forest Hills, L.I., N.Y. 

Memorial Medical Library, St. Margaret Hospital, Hammond, Ind. 

Milwaukee Academy of Medicine, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mississippi State Board of Health, Jackson, Miss. 

Municipal Sanatorium Library, Otisville, N.Y. 

National Institute of Health, Washington, D.C. 

New York Academy of Medicine, N.Y. City 
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New York Post Graduate Medical School Library, N.Y. City 

New York State Library, Medical Department, Albany, N.Y. 

Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago 

Pediatric Foundation of Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati,» Ohio 

Queen's University, Douglas Library, Kingston, Ontario, Canada 

Richard H. Jaffe Memorial Library, Cook County Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, N.Y. City 

St. Francis Hospital, Medical Library, Wichita, Kan. 

St. Louis Dental Society Library, St. Louis 

St. Louis University School of Medicine, St. Louis 

St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago 

St. Vincent's Hospital, Medical Library, N.Y. City 

San Diego County Medical Society, San Diego, Calif. 

Tennessee University College of Medicine, Memphis, Tenn. 

University of Alabama, School of Medicine, University, Ala. 

University of Cincinnati, College of Medicine, Cincinnati, Ohio 

University of Detroit, School of Dentistry, Detroit, Mich. 

University of Maryland, Medical Department, Baltimore 

University of Oregon, Medical School Library, Portland, Ore. 

University of Southern California, College of Dentistry, Los Angeles 
University of Texas, School of Medicine, Galveston, Tex. 

Victoria Medical Society Library, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 
Wake Forest College, School of Medical Sciences, Wake Forest, N.C. 

Walter R. Steiner Medical Library, Hartford Medical Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Waterbury Medical Association, Castle Memorial Library, Waterbury, Conn. 
White Memorial Medical Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Worcester State Hospital Medical Library, Worcester, Mass. 

Youngstown Hospital Association, Staff Library, Youngstown, Ohio 

Biblioteca de la Escuela de Medicina, Universidad de la Habana 











MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


During the year beginning July 1, 1938, and ending June 26, 1939, the 
following applicants have been admitted to membership in the Medical 
Library Association: 


OTT PTET ET TOE T REET TT ery Pe 16 
Pe... ics sndsak se vaaeunenun con 17 
ED ina veo sagewaeeckeea mieewa deur 26 
NE adn Sehaa Rhee Reale RSE e CAE Re Rees 59 


Library Members: 


1. Boston Psychopathic Hospital Library, Boston, Mass. 

2. Evans Dental Institute Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. Havana University, School of Medicine Library, Havana, Cuba 

4. Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled, Medical Library, New York 

5. John C. Forsyth Library, New Jersey State Dental Society, Trenton, N.J. 

6. New York State Department of Health, Division of Laboratories and Research, 
Library, Albany, N.Y. 

7. Puerto Rico Department of Health, Library, Santurce, Puerto Rico 

8. St. Margaret Hospital, Memorial Medical Library, Hammond, Ind. 

9. St. Thomas’s Hospital, Medical School Library, London, England 

10. Scripps Metabolic Clinic Library, La Jolla, Calif. 

11. Sedgwick County Medical Library, Wichita, Kan. 

12. South Highlands Infirmary Library, Birmingham, Ala. 

13. Squibb Institute for Medical Research, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

14. Taunton State Hospital, Taunton, Mass. 





£5. 
16. 
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Victoria Medical Society Library, Victoria, B.C. 
Whitney Dental Library, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Supporting Members: 


. Armstrong, Dr. John M., St. Paul, Minn. 


2. Barnard, F. J., & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Begg, Dr. Alexander S., Boston, Mass. 


. Beling, Dr. C. Abbott, Newark, N.J. 

. Biegelman, Dr. M. N., Los Angeles, Calif. 

. Brown, Dr. William J., Boston, Mass. 

. Cameron, Dr. A. L., Minot, N.D. 

. Cardwell, Dr. Edgar F., Newark, N.J. 

. Connelly, Mr. James E., Boston, Mass. 

. Costello, Dr. Clarence V., Rochester, N.Y. 
. Cutler, Dr. Oran I., Loma Linda, Calif. 

. Fisher, Dr. Arthur L., San Francisco, Calif. 

. Gray, Dr. Horace, San Francisco, Calif. 

. Kiser, Dr. Edgar F. Indianapolis, Ind. 

. Lange Dr. Linda B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

. La Rotonda, Dr. Oswald, New York, N.Y. 
. Layman, Dr. Mary H., San Francisco, Calif. 
. Licht, Dr. Sidney, New York, N.Y. 

. Mackenzie, Dr. George M., Cooperstown, N.Y. 
. Nijhoff, Mr. Wouter, The Hague, Holland 
. Perera, Dr. Charles A., New York, N.Y. 

. Reynolds, Dr. Lawrence, Detroit, Mich. 

. Russo, Mr. Anthony J., Indianapolis, Ind. 
24. Sorenson, Dr. Philip T., Minot, N.D. 

. Souchay, Mr. Bonar, Universum Book Expert Co., New York, N.Y. 
. Tappan, Dr. Vivian, Tucson, Ariz. 


Professional Members: 


: 


Annan, Miss Gertrude L., New York, N.Y. 


2. Cantrell, Mrs. Dorothy Kirk, Nashville, Tenn. 


DAB & Ww 


. Cornelius, Miss Jane J., Baltimore, Md. 

. Draper, Mr. Wesley, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

. Dunne, Miss M. Genevieve, Montreal, Canada 
. Eveleth, Miss Lucy M., Cooperstown, N.Y. 

Ts 
8. 
2. 
10. 
11. 
2Z, 
13. 
14. 
5. 
16. 


BT. 


Ferguson, Miss Katherine, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Field, Miss Helen G., New York, N.Y. 
Frankenberger, Mr. Charles, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Jones, Col. Harold W., Washington, D.C. 
Kahler, Mrs. Loretta C., Baltimore, Md. 

King, Miss Mary E., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Moe, Mr. Philip S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Raymond, Mr. Jurgen G., New York, N.Y. 
Robertson, Miss Mildred M., Galveston, Tex. 
Velasquez, Mrs. Ana Rosa, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Willson, Miss Elizabeth Gilpin, Washington, D.C. 


Deceased 


Honorary: 


1. 
5 


Mayo, Dr. Charles H., Rochester, Minn. 
Sudhoff, Dr. Karl, Leipzig, Germany 


Supporting: 


: 


Beer, Dr. Edwin, New York, N.Y. 


Professional: 


Daly, Miss Edith, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Resigned 
Library: 
1. Alice Lithgow Hilliard Memorial Medical Library, Waverly Hills, Ky. 
2. Bellevue Hospital, Library of the Laboratories of Pathology, New York, N.Y. 


Professional : 

1. Bearce, Miss Florence E., Boston, Mass. 

2. Ehlert, Miss Carolyn Ruth, Alexandria, Va. 
. Fowler, Mrs. Jean B., Baltimore, Md. 
. Hendricks, Mr. A., Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Noonan, Miss Beatrice D., Boston, Mass. 
. Tai, Mrs. T. C., Peiping, China 
. Whitman, Miss Frances N. A., Cambridge, Mass. 


ms Ww 


NAW 


Supporting: 

. Anderson, Dr. H. B., Toronto, Canada 

. Bazin, Dr. Alfred T., Montreal, Canada 

Van Beuren, Dr. Frederick T., New York, N.Y. 
. Bishop, Dr. L. F., New York, N.Y. 

. Follansbee, Dr. George E., Cleveland, Ohio 
. Krumbhaar, Dr. E. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

7. Levy, Dr. Robert L., New York, N.Y. 

8. Lilienthal, Dr. Howard, New York, N.Y. 
9. Meakins, Dr. J. C., Montreal, Canada 

10. Read, Dr. J. Sturdivant, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AVY pwWwN = 


Delinquent 
Library: 
1. Chicago College of Dental Surgery, Chicago, Ill. 
2. Lippincott Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
3. Sea View Hospital Medical Library, Staten Island, N.Y. 
4. Women’s Christian Medical College, Punjab, India 


Professional: 


1. Johnson, Miss Eugenia J., Emory University, Ga. 

. Passmore, Miss Josephine Bloodgood, Oak Terrace, Minn. 
. Ruch, Miss Coeina A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. Smith, Mr. Lester A., Washington, D.C. 

. Spear, Miss Dorothy B., New York, N.Y. 


VA Ye bh 


Summary of Membership 
Honorary Library Supporting Professional Total 





Membership July 1, 1938 ......... 13 234 121 148 516 
New members to June 26, 1939 ...... 16 26 17 59 

WE a babe ee eed se cecaexe 13 250 147 165 575 
RS er rere ee 2 l 1 4 
Resigned and dropped ............ 6 10 12 28 

ME: naitecbetienasenes eebs 2 6 11 13 32 
Total membership June 26, 1939 ..... 11 244 136 152 543 


In December, 1938, a mimeographed letter was sent to all librarians of 
Library Members, requesting the names of their Library Committees and 
other members of the staff who might be interested in Supporting Mem- 
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bership. Subsequently the Membership Committee wrote to these prospects, 
asking them to join the Medical Library Association. Individuals and 
libraries contacted in 1937-38 were again asked to join. Each Supporting 
Member was asked to obtain one new member. At the request of the presi- 
dent undue pressure was not brought to bear on the Library and Profes- 
sional Member prospects, as an increase in the dues for these groups was 
contemplated. 

The Membership Committee for this year consisted of the following: 
Dr. George L. Banay, Miss Ethel G. Wigmore, Mrs. Dorothy K. Cantrell, 
Miss Helen H. Norris, Miss Florence L. Wickes, Miss Susan O'Leary. I 
want to thank them, both individually and collectively, for their enthusiastic 
efforts and for their co-operation with our plans for the year, regardless of 
the amount of work involved. I should also like to extend this apprecia- 
tion to all members of the Association who have co-operated with the Com- 
mittee in our efforts to bring new members into the Association. 

MAE L. WALKER, Chairman. 





PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


During the year 1938-1939, Volume 27 of the Bulletin in four num- 
bers has been published. The total number of pages, 268, is slightly smaller 
than last year. The advertising pages, arranged for by Mr. Ballard, have been 
similar to those of the previous year and a high quality of advertisements 
has been maintained. 

The character of the Bulletin has not been changed. It consists, as it 
has in the past, largely in the reports of our annual meetings, plus mis- 
cellaneous notes, abstracts and a few papers contributed by our members. 
The Bulletin, however, needs to be enlarged and made more general in 
character. By reason of it we derive most of our Supporting Membership 
and these members, about twenty-three per cent of the total, deserve a 
Bulletin of larger scope than one dealing only with the technical side of 
medical librarianship. This need in no way reduce the material officially 
reporting the activities of our Association. In Volume 27, papers of a general 
type were: “A Rum Cocktail,’ by Reginald Fitz, an important historical 
contribution on lead poisoning; “Medical Contributors to Literature,” by 
Robert E. Schlueter, a delightful and informative paper; ‘‘Ex-Libris in a 
Medical Library,’ by Ethel A. Washburn, a paper you must have all enjoyed, 
and ‘The Library of Professor J. M. Charcot at the Salpétriére Hospital, 
Paris,” by J. A. Farfor, a Charcot student of note. The editor hopes that 
more papers of this type will be sent him for publication in the Bulletin. 

A word or two about manuscripts will, I hope, not fall on deaf ears. 
Quite a number of the manuscripts sent in for Volume 27 had to be re- 
typed, largely because of the lack of triple spacing or wide margins. This 
included many of the committee reports. In not a few cases, the material 
was hastily put together and there were many mistakes, particularly in refer- 
ence to the literature, something that no conscientious librarian should allow. 
The editor is not a little surprised to find how badly some of our fellow 
members write, in view of the fact that their daily labors are literary and 
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they are supposed to be taught at the very start of their career to be meticu- 
lous and accurate in citing references. The editor had to take a strong stand 
in this matter and has used his blue pencil freely. It has been unfortunate 
perhaps that this has been necessary and some feelings may have been 
temporarily hurt. If it only leads to better manuscript production on the 
part of our members, the editor will be entirely satisfied. 

The Bulletin for the first time was published by the George Banta 
Publishing Company of Menasha, Wisconsin. It is felt that the appearance 
of the Bulletin has been improved and that the work done by our new 
publishing firm is excellent. The old departments of association notes, mis- 
cellaneous notes and abstracts have been continued and we have had large 
sections on book notes and recent catalogs. It is hoped that these have all 
proved useful to the members. Books, in general, have not been reviewed, 
but certain publications not likely to be seen by medical librarians, or 
those that have special interest for us have been called attention to. Libra- 
rians should find this a valuable way of finding out about new books. 
Every book reviewed in the Bulletin should be on the shelf of all our con- 
stituent members. 

The editor is grateful, as usual, for help in editing the Bulletin from 
the Publication Committee. Acknowledgment, too, is made of the editorial of- 
fices furnished without cost by the Boston Medical Library. Mr. Ballard 
has served faithfully as business manager and all thanks should go to 
him for the advertising revenue, a not inconsiderable item. He, too, has 
contributed not only valuable papers, but many of the book notes, lists of 
recent catalogs and other material. On him has fallen the burden of dis- 
tributing the reprints of “A list of health works for lay readers.” 

HENRY R. Viets, M.D., Chairman. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 











1938-1939 
RECEIPTS 
DD i facie se eieeaeennsiupnkan $ 55.55 
CE i cceeeeaverecnnwbonecann Mae 
EE ie iicene heed waned Rea GaER 143.60 
sitet cd gcasaetabeneaeseraeh es 12.30 
$228.95 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
Rs ta arene kb o'er warns aiee $ 4.50 
CE. pcs Cav andabatarwars: AeRe ee 74.00 
PL cerbebohundiéwenneeesnaeweend 1.65 
$ 80.15 
ME -piardea Gian hia bea So Aee ee ao ea wR $309.10 
EXPENDITURES 
I 8 S55 a cece Sgt atin ctiaiaeratln exec aee $940.04 
Be I IIIS, ink os vn cae ce ccencede 107.08 





$1,047.12 
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BILLS PAYABLE 





NE ns. sos anes ae eae $235.12 
$ 235.12 
i cnt tits pe saeeuseiuane eee $1,282.24 
ek eG Se eer 3: +++ $973.14 
Total pages—292, including unnumbered pages. 
eee Ge ecko was caves eeee anes ee eee 3.33 
ee rey ere Terre re re eee 4.39 








Cost 
I sn ds sien bs Siento eeane saEeree $25.99 
eer ee ree re er 1.42 
We ehehesrs vas cuardatidaesieseeawrs $27.41 
Receipts 
I oe oie en eceroa $18.94 
PE airs oie kN SKEDN RRR SAN EN eee RRNA $ 8.47 


Copies on hand—76 


The price of ten cents a copy for single copies set by the Executive 
Committee was too low and if all copies are sold, there will be a small 
deficit of approximately one dollar on the publication. 


COMMITTEE ON PERIODICALS AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 
COST OF GERMAN PERIODICALS 


A comparative study has been made and the figures including per page 
prices are tabulated as in last year’s report. Figures for 1932 represent the 
base line, and the figures for 1937 and 1938 are compared. The table 
on page 53 shows the comparative figures for total prices paid. 

A study of the list prices charged by the Springer Verlag shows that of 
38 journals studied 14 were approximately the same as the maximum prices 
announced for 1938 and for 23 journals the prices actually paid were lower 
than the prices announced. In the case of the Archiv fir Ophthalmologie 
(Graefe’s) the actual price exceeded the announced price. This was due to 
the fact that it absorbed the Archiv fiir Augenheilkunde and the increase in 
price was not in any sense equal to the prices announced for both journals, 
therefore a real economy was effected by this amalgamation. A study of 
the total list prices paid during 1938 for the Springer journals containing 
original material, Group A, when compared with figures for 1937 show a 
decrease of RM 167.20. When prices are compared with figures for 1935, 
the lowest level reached previously, they show a decrease of RM 51.20. In 
other words, 1938 now represents the lowest price level. The total price re- 
duction for this group, when the prices for 1938 are compared with 1932, 
shows a decrease of RM 4,049.50, or 41.76 per cent. The total number 
of pages published in 1938 for this group of journals was 48,006, a reduc- 
tion of 680 pages when compared with 1937. The average page reduction 
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since 1932 is 43.40 per cent. The per page cost showed a slight decrease, 
RM .118 as compared with RM .119 for 1937; and a slight increase over the 
figure for 1932 when it was RM .114. 

A study of the 1938 prices for the abstract journals, Group B, shows a 
decrease of RM 68.—when compared with 1937 figures and a decrease of 
RM 192.—when compared with 1935 prices. When compared with 1932 
prices, this group shows an increase of RM 84.95, or 2.95 per cent. 

The total list prices for both groups of Springer journals for 1938 show 
a decrease of RM 235.20 when compared with prices for 1937; a decrease 
of RM 243.20 when compared with 1935 prices, and a total reduction 
since 1932 of RM 3,964.55, or 31.53 per cent. When the 1938 discount 
prices for the Springer journals are compared with 1932 prices the reduc- 
tion is RM 6,116.55, or 48.65 per cent. It is nice to be able to state that the 
total prices paid for the Springer journals containing original material in 
1938 can be regarded as representing the lowest price level since 1932. 
There is still a slight increase for the abstract journals in Group B when 
compared with 1932 but this differential has lessened each year. There has 
been a slight increase in per page price since 1932, RM .118 as against RM 
.114, but this is not very great. 

In regard to the fluctuations in price of the individual journals, they 
are occasionally quite large and are practically always accompanied by a 
corresponding increase or decrease in the number of pages published, e.g., 
last year the Deutsche Zeitschrift fir Chirurgie showed a big decrease, this 
year a big increase in price, the exact difference being an extra volume 
published late in the year. The probability is, judging from its past 
history, that in 1939 this journal will show a decrease again in cost. The 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Neurologie which showed the greatest increase 
in price last year showed practically no change this year. It had been 
hoped this journal would show a decrease. The journal showing the greatest 
increase in cost this year was the Zeitschrift fir menschliche Vererbungs- 
und Konstitutionslehre which increased from RM 119.80 in 1937 to RM 
199.20 in 1938, an increase of RM 79.40. This journal has now increased 
beyond the price paid in 1932 which seems unfortunate as the price was 
regarded as excessive then. The Archiv fiir Ophthalmologie (Graefe’s) has 
also exceeded the 1932 price but in the case of this journal the amalgama- 
tion already cited has resulted in a saving as far as the total is con- 
cerned. The Monatsschrift fir Kinderheilkunde also shows a considerable 
increase over 1932 price levels. It is to be hoped tinat the next year or 
so will show a decrease in the price of these journals. The journal showing 
the biggest decrease in price was the Zeitschrift fir Zellforschung which 
dropped from RM 288.60 in 1937 to RM 174.80 in 1938, a decrease of 
RM 113.80. 

The journals not published by Springer also show a decrease in price. 
Figures for 1938 list prices compared with those for 1937 show a decrease 
of RM 101.—. The lowest price level for these journals is that of 1938. 
Compared with 1932, the list prices show a decrease of RM 1,089.30, or 
30.95 per cent. When the discount price is considered, the reduction is 
RM 1,696.87, or 48.21 per cent. The total number of pages published for 
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this group in 1938 was 30,859, a reduction of 560 pages when compared 
with 1937. The average per page cost in 1938 for this group of journals 
is RM .079, a decrease when compared with the RM .081 figure for 1937, 
which was the same as that of 1932. 1935-36 represented the lowest per 
page price for this group, RM .075. There was not as much fluctuation in the 
prices of the individual journals as in the Springer group. For the greater 
part, yearly prices were unchanged or showed only slight variations. 

Total list prices for 1938 from all sources show a decrease of RM 336.20 
over 1937 prices and a total decrease since 1932 of RM 5,053.85, or 31.41 
per cent. When the discount price is included the reduction is RM 7,813.42, 
or 48.55 per cent. The average per page cost for 1938 of all German 
journals costing RM 60.— or more and containing original material is 
RM .102. 


CONSOLIDATION AND EXPANSION OF PERIODICALS 


The consolidation of the Archiv fiir Augenheilkunde with the Archiv fiir 
Ophthalmologie has already been noted. This would seem a wise decision 
when one realizes that there are several German journals in this specialty. 
The consolidation of Mikrochimica Acta with Mikrochimie is an example of 
the same type of wise decision where there are two journals in a fairly 
limited specialty. On the other hand, the Zeitschrift fir Zellforschung und 
mikroskopische Anatomie has split into two Abteilungen: Abt. A, Allge- 
meine Zellforschung und mikroskopische Anatomie; Abt. B, Chromosoma. 
While it is true that the announced price for 1939 for both journals does 
not exceed the announced price for the parent journal for 1937 and 1938, 
the actual price paid was considerably less than the announced price, and 
there was a marked decrease in the number of pages published in 1938 as 
compared with 1937. One therefore wonders just why it was necessary to 
publish a separate section, particularly as there are two German journals 
dealing with various types of cell study, the Zeétschrift fir Zellforschung 
and the Archiv fir experimentelle Zellforschung. However, if it was felt 
that the separation would permit subscribers only interested in one section 
to subscribe at less cost it is not a serious matter, providing the price is not 
gradually raised until we have two journals the combined prices of which 
exceed that of the parent journal. Dr. Springet’s 1939 announced price list 
gives evidence that he does not plan to do this. It is to be hoped that he 
will succeed in keeping both under the estimated maximum cost; otherwise 
this change in the method of publication of the journal would prove an un- 
fortunate move from every standpoint. It is also to be hoped that something 
can be done to stop the constantly increasing cost of some of the Ergebnisse. 
These review journals which are very useful are rapidly becoming too ex- 
pensive for the budgets of any but the largest and richest of libraries. 


INTERNATIONALIZATION OF PERIODICALS 


Another interesting development in the publication of scientific literature 
during the past year is the trend toward the internationalization of many of 
the new journals which have recently appeared and the change of some old 
journals into this type. Such journals accept articles in French, German, 
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English and Italian from authors of any nationality. The editorial boards 
consist of outstanding scientists from all over the world. The titles are fre- 
quently in Latin. Some of the journals which have changed to the interna- 
tional type are: Gastroenterologia (formerly Archiv fir Verdauungs-Krank- 
heiten); Ophthalmologica (formerly Zeitschrift fiir Augenheilkunde) ; 
Dermatologica (formerly Dermatologische Zeitschrift); Monatsschrift fiir 
Geburtshilfe und Gyndkologie; Monatsschrift fir Psychiatrie und Neu- 
rologie; Annales Paediatrici (formerly Jahrbuch fiir Kinderheilkunde). 
These journals are all reasonably priced. It is also interesting to note that 
the first number of Chromosoma, referred to above, contains articles by au- 
thors from several countries. 


COST OF OTHER PERIODICALS 


There has still been an upward trend in the prices of French journals. 
It was not thought necessary to make a detailed analysis of them this year 
because the increases were slight and in many instances did not compen- 
state for the difference in the rate of exchange. Therefore, another such de- 
tailed study as was made last year will be postponed at present. 

Six American journals have increased in price and one showed a de- 
crease. In the case of three of these journals showing an increase in price, 
a study of their past history indicates that from time to time an extra 
volume has been published with a consequent increase in price but that 
afterwards prices returned to the former level. During 1938 these journals 


each published an extra volume; it is to be hoped that this does not repre- 
sent a permanent increase and that next year will see a return to former 
prices. No British journals seem to have gone up in price this year. 


NEW JOURNALS 


A study of the list of new journals published in the Bulletin of the New 
York Academy of Medicine shows forty-five new titles which can be 
legitimately considered as periodicals, and another has come to my attention 
which was not listed, making a total of forty-six. While several journals have 
been discontinued or been amalgamated with other periodicals the number 
is negligible in comparison with the number of new publications. What will 
be the outcome if we continue at this rate and how can budgets be stretched 
to meet these new demands upon them? Librarians should urge their ad- 
visory library committees and the scientists working in the institutions which 
they serve to make a careful comparative survey from time to time of the 
old and new journals in any given field so that the most useful and, if 
possible, the best publications are retained. Sometimes the new journals 
represent better material, sometimes the old, but at all times a careful analy- 
sis and selection is called for. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We are grateful to the German publishers for their efforts to keep costs 
down. We hope that scientists in all countries will become aware of the 
dangers of continually increasing the number of publications unless there 
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is really need for a new publication to meet the requirements of changing 
developments in science. While conditions are slightly better as far as the 
prices of the total of the German journals are concerned, there have been 
increases in the prices of some individual journals both in this group and in 
those of other countries. There is still much room for improvement but 
at least we are holding our own. 


STANDARDIZATION OF PERIODICALS 


It must not be thought that the work carried out by the late Alfred 
Robert on standardization of medical periodicals has been forgotten or al- 
lowed to lapse through negligence. Your chairman has been keeping in 
close touch with the work being carried on by the American Standards As- 
sociation and the International Standards Association in this field. Miss 
Carolyn Ulrich’s report on these activities appears elsewhere so it will not 
be discussed in detail here. The steering committee mentioned in her report 
has been set up and it is to be hoped that sub-committees to work in 
special fields will soon be appointed, particularly in relation to carrying out 
the Recommended Practice for Periodicals approved in 1935. 


INDEXING AND ABSTRACTING PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Miss Eleanor Fair, now a member of this committee, prepared a list 
in 1936 of periodicals most of which were not sufficiently medical in char- 
acter to be included in medical indexes and abstract journals, but which were 
being subscribed to by medical libraries. During the past year Miss Fair 
was fortunate enough to obtain the assistance of Miss Suzanne Fallott, 
medical librarian of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Sanatorium, 
Mount McGregor, New York. Through the courtesy of the Company, Miss 
Fallott was granted a leave of absence from her work at the Sanatorium 
and went to New York in January for the purpose of working on this 
list. Miss Fallott was an ideal person for this project as she reads many lan- 
guages. The list of journals reported to the Committee in 1936 has now been 
arranged in a rough classification by Miss Fallott. This was a very time- 
consuming piece of work as the majority of the journals are in foreign lan- 
guages. Even such a general classification reveals how wide are the interests 
of the member libraries of this Association. In addition to the subjects of 
medical, surgical, dental, and public health interest, the following are well 
represented: 


Agriculture Dietetics and Nutrition Physics 
Anthropology Education Psycnology 
Bacteriology and Im- —_ Eugenics Science 

munology 
Biology Entomology Sociology 
Botany Nursing Veterinary Medicine 
Chemistry Philosophy Zoology 


The titles of the journals are being arranged on cards with a note indicating 
which libraries reported them, where they are indexed and where they are 
abstracted. All of this material will have to be rechecked and brought up to 
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date. The publication of such a list by subjects might prove an extremely 
helpful tool for medical libraries and of assistance to the recently appointed 
Joint Committee to Investigate Problems of Indexing and Abstracting Serv- 
ices in the Major Fields of Research which is sponsored by the American 
Library Association. Miss Fair and your chairman wish to express apprecia- 
tion to Miss Fallott for her work. It is to be hoped that Miss Fair can 
persuade Miss Fallott to collaborate with her in carrying on this study. 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Much progress has been made in the reorganization of this journal. 
Beginning with v.13, 1939, the subscription price for the complete volume 
with indexes was fixed at $25.00. Five of the sections are also published 
separately so that scientists can obtain the sections of particular interest to 
them at less cost. The sections are as follows: 


Section A—Abstracts of General Biology will include General Biology, 
Biography-History, Bibliography, Evolution, Cytology, Genetics, Bi- 
ometry and Ecology. Priced at $4.00. 

Section B—Abstracts of Experimental Animal Biology will include 
Animal Physiology, Nutrition, Pharmacology, Pathology, Anatomy, 
Physical Anthropology, Embryology, Animal Production and Ecology. 
Priced at $9.00. 

Section C—Abstracts of Microbiology, Immunology and Parasitology will 
include Immunology, Bacteriology, Viruses, Parasitology, Proto- 
zoology and Helminthology. Priced at $5.00. 

Section D—Abstracts of Plant Sciences will include Phytopathology, 
Plant Physiology, Plant Anatomy, Paleobotany, Systematic Botany, 
Agronomy, Horticulture, Forestry, Pharmacognosy, Pharmaceutical 
Botany and Ecology. Priced at $6.00. 

Section E—Abstracts of Animal Sciences will include Paleozoology, 
Parasitology, Protozoology, Helminthology, Systematic Zoology, Eco- 
nomic Entomology and Ecology. Priced at $6.00. 


Subscribers to one or more of these sections will receive the indexes to the 
whole of Biological Abstracts, enabling them to keep in touch with the 
bibliography of the entire field. Recently Brological Abstracts has inaugurated 
a divisioin on “Bibliography” under the section of General Biology. Up to 
the present there has been no method of obtaining information regarding 
changes in periodical publications during the interval between the issues 
of the different editions of the Union List of Serials. This section is edited 
by your chairman and represents an experimental attempt to meet needs of 
this type. Its success will largely depend on the co-operation and aid it re- 
ceives from librarians. If librarians note the appearance of new periodicals 
in any of the sciences covered by Biological Abstracts as a whole, any 
changes of title, or the fact that a publication has ceased, please send this 
data to the journal. Information should be given as fully as possible. In the 
case of a new periodical the contents of the first volume or issue received 
should be listed, or the publisher's advance notice could be sent providing the 
contents are given; this permits readers of the abstract journal to gain an 
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idea of the type of material which will be published in the new periodical. 
Information regarding the publication of the proceedings of international 
congresses should also be sent in. Abstracts of articles concerning the publi- 
cation of scientific literature and reviews of any bibliographies which may be 
published are also wanted for the bibliographical section. All information 
should be sent to Dr. John Flynn, editor, marked for: Bibliography Section 
of Biological Abstracts, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Biological Abstracts is to be congratulated on the fact that recently 
the Society of American Bacteriologists ratified an agreement according to 
which Section C of Biological Abstracts—Abstracts of Microbiology, Im- 
munology and Parasitology—will, for 1939, be published in co-operation 
with the Society, and under its editorial direction. The agreement provides 
that: “Control over editorial policy in Abstracts of Microbiology will be 
delegated to an editor appointed by the Society and his associates. The 
Society will appropriate $500 for the secretarial and other expenses of its 
editor. The facilities of the Biological Abstracts’ organization for the collec- 
tion, publication, etc., of abstracts and the preparation of indexes will 
continue in effect as in former years and, in bacteriology, will be fully at 
the disposal of the new editorial management. The Society will conduct 
an active campaign to gain the support of its membership, expressed both 
in collaboration and in subscriptions, for the new enterprise. The Society 
will—during the calendar year 1939—underwrite Abstracts of Microbiology 
to the extent of guaranteeing 625 subscriptions to it from the Society mem- 
bership. In view of the financial and other commitments of the Society, 
Biological Abstracts will grant a credit, or rebate, applicable toward sub- 
scription to Abstracts of Microbiology, of $1 to each member of the So- 
ciety—the price of Abstracts of Microbiology to Society of American Bac- 
teriologists members thus becoming $4.” 

The relationship of the Society to this journal seems an important step 
in the right direction and it is to be hoped other societies will find it possible 
to follow this fine example. The publication of comprehensive abstract 
journals covering broad fields is a necessary but expensive undertaking; 
it can only be carried out effectively when a sincere co-operation between 
scientists, librarians and publishers exists. Making sections of the larger 
journal available at a lower price to scientists and special libraries in more 
limited subject fields is a real contribution in line with modern methods of 
publication. It is to be hoped the venture will prove successful and that it 
can be extended to subjects in which at present there are no such abstract 
journals. 

The secretary of the Medical Library Association in her report has al- 
ready indicated the interest of this Association in the inauguration of a 
comprehensive clinical abstract journal. Every effort is being made to arouse 
the interest of the various medical societies and clinical specialties in this 
project. This is tremendously important at the present time because we have 
the assurance that if a sufficient amount of interest in the project is evi- 
denced by the societies the American Medical Association might consider the 
feasibility of undertaking such a publication. 

It is with sincere regret that I pause to note the passing of Dr. Ingo 
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Hackh who was a recently appointed member of this Committee. Dr. 
Hackh is a great loss to the profession and his fine work in regard to dental 
periodicals and dental literature has proved to be a valuable contribution. 
It is sad that such a useful career should have been cut short. 

I wish to express my appreciation to the members of this Committee, 
Miss Janet Doe, Miss Eleanor Fair and Miss Edna Poole for their aid and 
interest in the work. I wish to thank Miss Janet Doe for her aid in obtain- 
ing data for this report, and I also wish to thank Mrs. Elliott, Mrs. Knopp 
and Mrs. Cantrell of the Vanderbilt School of Medicine library for their 
fine work in compiling the tables. Without their aid and untiring co- 
operation it would be completely impossible to carry on the work of the 
Committee. 

Mrs. EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS COMMITTEE 


Your committee has done very little active work during the past year 
since it was felt that any definite action should be deferred until the more 
general scheme of the American Library Association was formulated. Now 
that Mr. Thomas B. Fleming is a member of our committee undoubtedly an 
effective liaison will result. Your chairman attended the annual meeting of 
the American Documentation Institute in Washington on January 26, 1939. 
At this meeting a number of the problems of bibliofilm service were dis- 
cussed. Aside from the microfilming of dissertations and other research 


materials, probably the most important matter from the point of view of 
medical libraries was the announcement that a procedure had been worked 
out for the microfilming of X-ray plates. 
Appended is a communication from the office of the American Docu- 
mentation Institute of particular interest to medical librarians. 
SANFORD V. LARKEY, Chairman. 


APPENDIX 


Paris. ‘Le Bibliofilm’’, a service planned on the lines of our American 
non-profit Bibliofilm Service, has been opened in Paris, and is copying by 
microfilm materials desired by American scholars and libraries, in most of the 
Paris libraries. 

(Seventy American microfilm cameras are working daily in England and 
on the continent to save records from war destruction, but it is the hard- 
headed banks which are using them, for their own records. The library 
material is not being copied by the European libraries, and will not be, 
except as American libraries order it copied for their own holdings. Never 
forget the complete destruction of the Dublin Public Record Office in 1921. 
External war is not the only cause of disappearance of what can never be 
replaced. ) 

Rates vary with foreign exchange, but are little more than ours. Orders 
for microfilming French books and mss., with ample remittance in American 
money, should be sent to: Bibliofilm Service, care of U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Library, Washington, D.C. 

Incunabula. The above is an opportunity to inexpensively equip your 
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library with copies of rare incunabula in medicine and science. There are 
3000 items, of which half do not exist in the United States. Select those 
listed as held in Paris, from ‘‘Incunabula Scientifica et Medica’’ by Dr. Arnold 
C. Klebs, and place orders for microfilming as described above. 

Sets of Medical and Scientific Journals. The American Documentation 
Institute received a small grant from the Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning and made thereunder a survey of the feasibility and demand for 
putting whole sets of the rarer and more wanted journals on microfilm. In 
this connectoin it had its non-profit Bibliofilm Service offer to microfilm any 
properly copyable ten or more consecutive volumes of a journal at 14 cent 


per page. 
This offer expired June 1, but as the flood of orders and inquiries was 


so great that they have not yet all been answered, there is still time to 
(1) put in a contingent order, specifying journal, years and volume num- 
bers, and asking estimate of number of pages, (2) on receipt of estimate, 
confirm order. A few of the items already estimated or counted follow. 


Archives Internationales de Pharmacodynamie et de Therapie: vol. 1, 1894 to 
vol. 57, 1937, count of pages 29,100, cost $145. Mékrochemie: vol. 1, 1923 to vol. 
23, 1938, est. pages 9,200, est. cost $46. Biometrika: vol. 1, 1901 to vol. 26, 1934, est. 
p. 14,144, est. cost $71. Proceedings of the Royal Society: vol. 1, 1800 to vol. 75, 1905, 
est. p. 42,000, est. cost $210. Transactions of the Royal Society: vol. 1, 1665 to vol. 
12, est. p. 6,600, est. cost $33; vol. 13, 1689 to vol. 47, 1752, est. p. 28,000, est. cost 
$140; vol 48 to vol. 90, 1800, est. p. 31,820, est. cost $159. Scientia: vol. 1, 1907 to 
vol. 64, 1938, est. p. 12,320, est. cost $62. Comptes Rendus hebdomadaires des séances 
de l’ Académie des Sciences (Paris): vol. 1, 1835 to vol. 110, 1890, est. p. 141,680, est. 
cost $708; vol. 111, 1890 to vol. 130, 1900, est. p. 30,000, est. cost $150. American 
Journal of Science: ser. 1, vol. 1, 1818 to vol. 50, 1845, est. p. 12,075, est. cost $60. 
L’ Année Scientifique (Figuier): vol. 13, 1868 to vol. 34, 1890, est. p. 13,200, est. cost 
$66. La Cellule (very rare; costs second hand many times this amount): vol. 1, 
1884 to vol. 47, 1938, est. p. 23,500, est. cost $118. (Another very rare set cost- 
ing over $1,000 which may interest other colleagues is: Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen in Wien: ser. 1, vol. 1, 1883 to ser. 2, vol. 9, 1935, est. p. 22,500, est. 
cost $112.) International Catalogue of Scientific Literature: Part Q. Physiology. 14 
vols., count of 16,976 p., cost $85; Part R. Bacteriology. 14 vols, count of 8,887 p., 
cost $44. Medicino del Lavoro: vol. 1, 1902 to vol. 28, 1937, est. p. 9,200, est. cost 
$25. Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine: vol. 1, 1903 
to vol. 31, 1934, est. p. 17,354, est. cost $87. Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen 
Gesellschaft: vol. 53, 1920 to vol. 71, 1938, est. p. 53,200, est. cost $185. Biochemi- 
cal Journal: vol. 14, 1920 to vol. 37, 1937, est. p. 24,000, est. cost $120. Biochemische 
Zeitschrift: vol. 101, 1920 to vol. 257, 1936, est. p. 67,400, est. cost $337. Klinische 
W ochenschrift: vol. 10, 1931 to vol. 15, 1936, est. p. 14,148, est. cost $71. 


These matters should be taken up direct with the Bibliofilm Service. 
Finally I might mention that its technicians have finally solved the problem 
of copying full size X-ray plates on microfilm (safety base) so that any 
library may have edited series in any specialty, at a cost of about 5 cents 


per picture. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INDEXING AND ABSTRACTING SERVICES 


As the member representing the Medical Library Association on the 
Joint Committee on Indexing and Abstracting Services sponsored by the 
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American Library Association, I attended the first meeting of that Com- 
mittee, which took place in Chicago, December, 1938. Mr. Donald B. 
Gilchrist, librarian of the University of Rochester, was elected chairman. 
It was generally agreed that indexing (listing of titles of periodical articles) 
on the one hand, and abstracting on the other, represent two distinct prob- 
lems, and would be so considered in any studies sponsored by the Com- 
mittee. The two most important problems before the Committee were the 
overlapping and duplication in some fields, and the inadequate coverage 
in others. The discussion led to the impression that the problem was too 
varied to permit of a single approach, and that further division would be 
essential. It was agreed that such a division might be practicable if made 
by broad subject fields; for example: physical sciences; biological sciences 
(including medicine and dentistry) ; social sciences; humanities, philosophy, 
literature, art, music; (applied sciences to be treated along with basic 
sciences from which they derive). 

As indexing and abstracting must necessarily be somewhat selective, it 
must be determined early in the studies what materials are worth indexing. 
Therefore the work must be done by experts who can evaluate the important 
and the unimportant. The Committee’s first task should be the preparation 
of a report on the present status of indexing and abstracting services in the 
fields as outlined above. It was realized that from the nature of the case, 
most of the work of the Committee would have to be carried out by cor- 
respondence, and that rapid progress could not be hoped for. The desirability 
of an abstracting journal in clinical medicine was discussed, and as an out- 
come of this informal discussion the Medical Library Association sent out 
letters to medical societies asking for an expression of their opinion. This 
has been reported in detail by the Secretary. 

EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM 
Representative for the Medical Library Association 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON INCREASE IN DUES AND IN STANDARDS 
OF ADMISSION TO MEMBERSHIP 


The Special Committee on Increase in Dues and in Standards of Ad- 
mission to Membership, appointed by the Executive Committee in accordance 
with the action of the Medical Library Association at its annual meeting 
June 30, 1938, reports as follows: This Committee has carefully considered 
the suggestions made by the president in his last annual address regarding 
the necessity for a change in the admittance requirements of Library Mem- 
bers and an increase in dues of Library and Professional Members. It has also 
weighed the ideas expressed by others and those which have occurred to 
the individual members of this Committee in studying these specific matters. 

The following ideas and suggestions have been considered by your Com- 
mittee: 

Library Membership: That admittance requirements for future library 
members be not less than 1000, 1500, or 2000 volumes. In order to be con- 
sidered a modetn working library, that of its collection a certain proportion, 
say 500 volumes, consist of books, reference works and periodicals of the 
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past 5 or 10 years. That its file of current leading medical periodicals, 
received regularly, number not less than 10, 25, 35, or 50. 

Dues—Library Members: Increased from $10.00 to $15.00, $20,00, or 
$25.00 per year. Graduated dues classified according to size of libraries—up 
to 5000 volumes $10.00; 5000 to 25,000 volumes $12.00; 25,000 to 100,000 
volumes $15.00 and over 100,000 volumes $20.00, or up to 3000 volumes 
$10.00; 3000 to 5000 volumes $12.00; over 5000 volumes $15.00. 

A junior or probationary library membership for libraries under the re- 
quired standard, at a lower fee and restricted service, say $5.00 with Bulletin 
and $10.00 with Bulletin and limited exchange service. 

Reduction in dues to libraries not availing themselves of the exchange 
service. 

Dues—Professional Members: Requirements same as at present. Dues 
increased to $3.00 per year to include the Bulletin. Dues to remain at $2.00 
per year without Bulletin. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEE 


That medical libraries to be eligible to apply for library membership 
must contain not less than 1000 volumes of which 500 volumes shall con- 
sist of books and periodicals published within the past ten years; receive 
regularly not less than 25 current leading medical periodical publications; 
be open regular hours and in charge of qualified attendants; library members 
shall constitute the voting membership of the Association. Each library 
member shall be entitled to two voting representatives at business sessions 
of the Association. The annual dues of library members be increased from 
$10.00 to $15.00 per year. Dues of professional members to remain at $2.00 
per year without the Bulletin and increased to $3.00 per year with the 
Bulletin. 
COMMENTS 


The higher admittance requirements recommended for library members 
are not retroactive and do not apply to our present members or any apply- 
ing prior to the adoption by the Association of these recommendations. 
With the growing number of medical libraries in recent years and the 
added number admitted to our Association, increasing the labor and cost 
of administration of our activities, it is desirable to raise the minimum re- 
quirements of library members to those recommended. A fine spirit of 
co-operation and cordial relationship exists among our library members. It 
is the opinion of your Committee that it is unwise for the comparatively 
little difference it would make in income to disturb this friendly attitude 
by classified or graded fees or restricted services. Your committee believes 
that it would be to the best interests of our Association if all library mem- 
bers are continued at a uniform rate of annual dues and with all privileges 
as now provided in our Constitution and By-Laws. With the place our 
Association has established in the medical library field and the ad- 
vantages it offers through its excellent exchange service, meetings, Bulletin, 
and other activities, your Committee believes that an increase of $5.00 per 
year in its dues will not result in practically any loss in library membership 
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nor will it be much of a factor in restricting libraries in becoming members. 

It seems to your Committee that in increasing the minimum requirements 
as to the size and character of collections in order to become eligible for 
library membership, while it may temporarily slow up applications, it 
will eventually prove beneficial. It would stimulate greater effort in the es- 
tablishment of medical libraries on a more modern and practical working 
basis. The advanced basic requirements would also tend to influence the se- 
lection of more experienced and library minded personnel necessary to ad- 
minister a larger and more selective collection. If our library member 
dues are increased to $15.00 per year, based upon our present membership 
of 234 libraries, our annual income from this source would be increased 
by $1170.00. This increase in income will enable the Association to better 
meet the added labor and expenses in connection with its official activities, 
Bulletin, and Exchange, required by the growth in membership. 

Depending on the action of the Executive Committee and the Associa- 
tion upon the recommendations of the Committee, provisions will have to be 
made to amend our Constitution and By-Laws to accord with the changes 
adopted. 

CHARLES FRANKENBERGER, Chairman 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF PERIODICALS* 


In 1937 the International Standards Association (ISA) organized a 
new technical committee on documentation, to make recommendations for in- 
ternational unification of documentation practice. At the invitation of the 
American Standards Association (ASA), the central clearing house for in- 
dustrial standardization work in the United States, which is a member- 
body for the International Standards Association, the American Library 
Association, Special Libraries Association, Medical Library Association, and 
the American Association of Law Libraries have accepted partcipation in 
considering recommendations for international unification of documentation 
practice under American Standards Association procedure. Miss Carolyn 
F, Ulrich, Chief of the Periodicals Division of the New York Public Library, 
was appointed the representative of the American Standards Association of 
the International Standards Association Committee on Documentation. 

The new Committee on Documentation of the International Standards 
Association held its first meeting in London, September 27-28, 1938. Since 
time was too short for the several organizations in this country to take 
formal action on the agenda for this meeting, Dr. Milton J. Ferguson, 
president of the American Library Association, authorized Miss Ulrich to 
meet informally with representatives of the several organizations interested 
in the International Standards Association project in advance of the London 
meeting, with the purpose of getting an informal expression of American 
opinion regarding the items on the agenda. This informal conference was 
held on September 9, 1938, and the following organizations: Special Li- 
braries Association, Eleanor S. Cavanaugh; American Documentation Insti- 


* Report originally presented to American Library Association. 
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tute, Watson Davis; American Library Association, Lawrence Heyl; Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries, Sidney B. Hill; American Council of 
Learned Societies, H. M. Lydenberg; Medical Library Association, Helen 
Sayer; ASA Representative on ISA Committee 46, Documentation, Carolyn 
F. Ulrich, unanimously recommended that a committee be organized under 
the procedure of the American Standards Association to estabish American 
standards in the field of library work and documentation. This ASA com- 
mittee, if and when organized, would also formulate the American attitude 
toward the international problems considered in the ISA Committee on 
Documentation. 

The scope of the work to be undertaken by the committee which the 
American Standards Association has been asked to organize reads as follows: 
“Standards for concepts, definitions, terminology, symbols, practices, meth- 
ods, supplies and equipment used in the field of library practice.” A formal 
request to organize the committee and to approve the above mentioned 
scope has been submitted by each of the four library organizations referred 
to before. This request having been accepted by the American Standards 
Association Council on May 29, 1939, a steering committee will be chosen 
by the representatives and subcommittees appointed to further the work 
on various topics. 

In the meantime the ASA has received from the general secretary of the 
International Standards Association a proposal for the text of an In- 
ternational Standards Association recommendation for international uni- 
formity regarding ‘Zeitschriften Ordnungsleiste’’ (marginal identification 
legend for periodicals) which has been already adopted officially by Ger- 
many. From the Deutscher Normenausschuss, also represented on the ISA 
Committee on Documentation, the ASA received a transcription of Cyrillic 
symbols into Latin symbols. As soon as the committee of the American 
Standards Association has been formed, subcommittees of experts will con- 
sider these and other proposals of this kind to determine the attitude of this 
country. The next meeting of the ISA Committee on Documentation will prob- 
ably be held in August, 1939. Also it is hoped that a subcommittee will review 
and supplement the ‘American Recommended Practice for Reference Data 
for Periodicals” which was approved by the American Standards Association 
procedure in 1935. 

In a report on standardization by Dr. Prinzhorn, director of the 
Bibliothek der Technischen Hochschule, Danzig, published in the Zentral- 
blatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Jahrgang 55, Heft 9/10, 1938, he states that 
on the grounds of the “American Recommended Practice,” the German na- 
tional standard on the subject drawn up in 1931 and known as Norm- 
blatt DIN 1503 has been revised. A new draft was published recently. A 
series of recommendations given in the “American Recommended Practice” 
had been adopted in the proposed new German standard. This shows that 
by voluntary co-operation a greater measure of uniformity may be established 
and differences between conflicting methods removed. 

CAROLYN F. ULRIcH, Chief, Periodicals Division 
New York Public Library. 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, JUNE 27-29, 1939 


A TOTAL OF 115 delegates registered for this meeting, representing seventy- 
two libraries in twenty-six states and Canada. 


Canada 


Dr. W. W. Francis, Osler Library, McGill University, Montreal. 
Miss Edith Gordon, McGill University Medical Library, Montreal. 


Connecticut 


Mr. and Mrs. Jurgen G. Raymond, Darien. 
Miss Marjorie Wildes, Yale University School of Medicine Library, New Haven. 


District of Columbia 
Col. Harold W. Jones, Army Medical Library. 


Georgia 
Miss Mildred Jordan, A. W. Calhoun Medical Library, Emory University, Emory. 


Illinois 


Miss Margaret M. Bates, University of Illinois College of Medicine Library, Chicago. 

Miss Jennie R. Greenbaum, Lillian W. Florsheim Memorial Library, Michael Reese 
Hospital, Chicago. 

Miss Rosalie Held, Loyola University, School of Medicine Library, Chicago. 

Miss Marjorie Hutchins, American Medical Association Library, Chicago. 

Miss L. Margueriete Prime, American College of Surgeons Library, Chicago. 

Miss Wilma Troxel, University of Illinois College of Medicine Library, Chicago. 


Indiana 


Miss Ruth J. McNutt, Indiana University Medical Center Library, Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Mabel Walker, Indiana University School of Dentistry Library, Indianapolis. 


Louisiana 


Miss Mary Louise Marshall, Tulane University School of Medicine Library and the 
Orleans Parish Medical Society Library, New Orleans. 

Mr. W. D. Postell, Agramonte Memorial Library, Louisiana State University Medical 
Center, Charity Hospital, New Orleans. 


Maryland 


Mrs. Loretta C. Kahler, Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Maryland, 
Baltimore. 

Miss Louise D. C. King, Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Maryland, 
Baltimore. 

Miss Beatrice Marriott, Clarence J. Grieves Library Foundation, College of Dental 
Surgery, Baltimore. 

Miss Julia E. Wilson, University of Maryland Medical Library, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 


Mr. and Mrs. James F. Ballard, Boston Medical Library, Boston. 

Mr. George L. Banay, Worcester State Hospital Library, Worcester. 

Miss Anna C. Holt, Harvard Medical School Library, Boston. 

Dr. Henry R. Viets, Boston Medical Library, Boston. 

Miss Carrie L. Williams, Treadwell Library, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. 
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Michigan 
Miss Marjorie Darrach, Detroit Public Library, Medical Science Department, Detroit. 


Minnesota 


Miss Isabelle Anderson, Ramsey County Medical Society Library, St. Paul. 
Mr. Thomas E. Keys, Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester. 
Dr. and Mrs. A. H. Sanford, Mayo Clinic, Rochester. 


Mississippi 
Miss Louise Williams, State Board of Health Library, Jackson. 


Missouri 
Mrs. Lily Hanvey Alderson, St. Louis Medical Society Library, St. Louis. 
Miss Ella B. Lawrence, Washington University School of Medicine Library, St. Louis. 
Mrs. Ethel A. Washburn, St. Louis University School of Medicine Library, St. Louis. 


Nebraska 
Miss Madalene S. Hillis, University of Nebraska College of Medicine Library, Omaha. 


New Jersey 


Dr. Henry C. Barkhorn, Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey, Newark. 

Mrs. Golda Binder, Margaret Hague Hospital Library, Jersey City. 

Dr. A. C. Bush, Mountainside Hospital Library, Montclair. 

Dr. E. P. Cardwell, Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey, Newark. 

Miss Lucy Condell, Veterans Administration Facility Library, Lyons. 

Miss Verna M. Emery, Orange Memorial Hospital, Orange. 

Mr. M. E. Head, Manager, Veterans Administration Facility, Lyons. 

Mrs. Homer S. Kelsey, Belleville. 

Miss Madeline P. Mahoney, Atlantic City Public Library, Medical Department, Atlantic 
City. 

Miss Mildred V. Naylor, Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey, Newark. 

Mr. George Pieronti, West Orange. 

Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, Princeton. 

Mrs. Paul E. RePass, West Orange. 

Dr. Karl M. Scott, Chief, Venereal Disease Bureau, Trenton. 

Dr. Harry C. Sharpe, Veterans Administration Facility, Lyons. 

Miss Beatrice Winser, Newark Public Library. 

Dr. Charles H. Young, Mountainside Hospital, Montclair. 


North Carolina 
Mrs. Helen Monahan, Charlotte Medical Library, Charlotte. 


New York 


Miss Helen Bayne, New York University, Egbert LeFevre Library, New York. 
Miss Florence Bradley, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York. 

Miss Estelle Brodman, Columbia University Medical Library, New York. 

Dr. William Browning, Medical Society of the County of Kings, Brooklyn. 
Miss Virginia Burrell, New York. 

Miss Emma L. Chaffin, Bellevue School of Nursing Library, New York. 

Mrs. Florence Cooksley, Rochester Academy of Medicine Library, Rochester. 
Dr. Clarence Costello, Rochester Academy of Medicine, Rochester. 

Miss Ruth D. Cruikshank, Keesings & Sons, New York. 

Mrs. Albert Daub, Stechert & Co., New York. 

Miss Aletha Moore Davis, Charles §. Wilson Memorial Library, Johnson City. 
Miss Janet Doe, New York Academy of Medicine Library. 

Mrs. Catherine Doremus, New York University, Egbert LeFevre Library, New York. 
Mr. Wesley Draper, Medical Society of the County of Kings, Brooklyn. 
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Miss Eleanor Fair, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Library, New York. 

Mr. Walter Ferguson, New York Academy of Medicine Library, New York. 

Miss Helen G. Field, New York Academy of Medicine Library, New York. 

Miss Gertrude Finneman, Lenox Hill Hospital Medical Library, New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. Fleming, Columbia University Medical Library, New York. 

Mr. Charles Frankenberger, Medical Society of the County of Kings Library, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Walter A. Hafner, G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 

Mrs. Eva R. Hawkins, National Health Library, New York. 

Miss Marjorie Henderson, Long Island College of Medicine Library, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Irving Hirsch, New York Academy of Medicine Library, New York. 

Mr. Paul Jolowicz, New York. 

Miss Esther Judkins, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York. 

Mrs. Edith M. Keller, Post Graduate Medical School Library, New York. 

Miss Anna Larsen, New York Academy of Medicine Library, New York. 

Mr. Frank Lescaut, New York Academy of Medicine Library, New York. 

Miss Nora Lock, John M. Wheeler Library, Institute of Ophthalmology, Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York. 

Dr. Archibald Malloch, New York Academy of Medicine Library, New York. 

Mrs. Josephine Nichols, Cornell University Medical School Library, New York. 

Mr. Martin Padwe, New York Academy of Medicine Library, New York. 

Mr. Frank Place, New York Academy of Medicine Library, New York. 

Dr. E. S. Proskauer, New York. 

Dr. J. C. Rushmore, Medical Society of the County of Kings, Brooklyn. 

Miss Elizabeth H. Schramm, Columbia University Medical Library, New York. 

Mr. Bonay Souchay, Universum Book Export Co., New York. 

Miss Isabel Towner, National Health Library, New York. 

Miss Mildred E. Walter, University of Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry 
Library, Rochester. 

Miss Jean Whitman, New York Academy of Medicine Library, New York. 

Miss Barbara Wiederhold, Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled Medical Library, New 
York. 

Ohio 

Miss Ada Floyd, Cleveland Medical Library Association, Cleveland. 

Miss Lela Artice Sinkey, Ohio State University Medical School Library, Columbus. 

Miss Eleanor G. Steinke, Akron City Hospital Medical Library, Akron. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Charlotte E. Coffman, Temple University Professional Schools Library, Phila- 
del phia. 

Miss Ida J. Draeger, Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania Library, East Falls, 
Philadelphia. 

Miss Thelma M. Feeman, Geisinger Memorial Hospital Medical Library, Danville. 

Mrs. L. Mabel Grant, Guthrie Clinic Library, Robert Packer Hospital, Sayre. 

Dr. Henry F. Hunt, Geisinger Memorial Hospital, Danville. 

Miss Alice McCann, University of Pittsburgh School of Dentistry Library, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. W. B. McDaniel, 2d, College of Physcians of Philadelphia Library, Phladelphia. 

Miss Coeina A. Ruch, Allegheny General Hospital Medical Library, Pittsburgh. 

Miss Harriett Stewart, Mercy Hospital Staff Library, Pittsburgh. 


South Carolina 


Mrs. Mayfield A. Davidson, Medical College of South Carolina Library, Charleston. 
Miss Annabelle W. Furman, Medical College of South Carolina Library, Charleston. 


Tennessee 


Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Vanderbilt University School of Medicine Library, Nash- 
ville. 
Mrs. Dorothy K. Cantrell, Vanderbilt University School of Medicine Library, Nashville. 
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Texas 


Miss Elisabeth Runge, University of Texas School of Medicine Library, Galveston. 


Vermont 


Miss Mary O. Boynton, University of Vermont College of Medicine Library, Burlington. 


Virginia 
Miss Florence McRae, Medical College of Virginia Library, Richmond. 
Washington 
Miss Ruth E. Harlamert, King County Medical Society Library, Seattle. 


Wisconsin 


Mrs. Edith Dernehl, Marquette University School of Medicine Library, Milwaukee. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


MEDICAL LIBRARIAN RETIRES 


Because of ill health, John Charles Harding, well known to three genera- 
tions of Cleveland physicians, tendered his resignation as librarian of the 
Cleveland Medical Library Association to the Trustees who accepted it 
Monday, July 10, 1939, with resolutions of appreciation for his forty 
years of devoted service. Mr. Harding was born in Devonshire, England, 
and followed the seas until he was thirty-five years old. He and his wife came 
to Cleveland in 1898, where Mrs. Harding was the first librarian of the 
Cleveland Medical Library Association when its slender collection of books 
was housed in an old residence at 2318 Prospect Avenue. At first Mrs. 
Harding was the librarian and Mr. Harding, who was secretary to Dr. 
George W. Crile, was assistant, serving during the evening hours, when 
the library was kept open for the benefit of medical students, many of 
whom have since become leaders in the local medical profession. To them 
he was affectionately known as ‘Pop’ Harding. 

In 1906 Mr. Harding became librarian, and he took part in activities 
which resulted in carefully selecting and building up a collection of over 
53,000 volumes. He saw the library expand its quarters on Prospect Avenue 
by additions and finally move to the Dudley P. Allen Memorial Building 
on Euclid Avenue. 

Mr. Harding was well known nationally in medical library circles, and 
served the Medical Library Association as editor of its Bulletin. He left 
the city on July 22 to make his home with his family in San Diego, Calli- 
fornia. 


Resolution passed by Board of Trustees of the Cleveland Medical 
Library Association on July 10, 1939 
SIR :— 

The Trustees of the Cleveland Medical Library regret for themselves, 
and for all those they represent, the circumstances that have led to your 
resignation as Librarian. 

In accepting your retirement from this post they wish to present to 
you an expression that may, in some measure, reflect the importance of your 
long service in the development of this Library from a mere shelf of books 
to the fine and outstanding institution it is today. 
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Stretching down those years, 1898 to the present, you gave unstintingly 
of yourself to the work of your office so much so, that you became as much 
a part of the Library as were the books on the shelves. When one thought 
of the Library, one thought of Harding, too. 

You brought special talents to your position—your accurate and re- 
tentive memory served to guide the seeker in his search in the Index 
Medicus; you possessed a library sense of medical literature which enabled 
you to personalize the Library to its members. 

Above all you are the enduring personality that ties the past to the 
present. You have encompassed an epoch in the medical history of Cleve- 
land. 

Respectively, with affection, they have the honor to sign their names 
this tenth day of July nineteen hundred thirty-nine. 

(Signed) 
By ALL MEMBERS OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 





Dr. SCHLUETER’S paper on ‘Medical contributions to literature,” published 
in the March 1939 number of the Bulletin has called for many expressions 
of admiration for the completeness of his list. In addition, both Dr. 
Schlueter and the Editor have received a few helpful comments, two of 
which deserve notice. The name of Merrill Moore, an American medical- 
poet was inadvertently omitted. A note from Dr. Edward R. Griffith from 
London to Dr. Schlueter calls attention to the fact that L. A. G. Strong 
mentioned on page 205 is not a physician. 

Mrs. Strieby of the Library of the Lilly Research Laboratories reports 
that the data for the check list of foreign medical directories are complete 
and will be submitted during the fall to the Editor of the Bulletin for 
publication. Public health officials in every foreign country have been 
asked for information regarding up-to-date lists of physicians and dentists 
licensed to practice in their respective countries. Inquiries were, of necessity, 
limited to representative national directories corresponding to our Ameri- 
can Medical Directory. Many copies were sent gratis to the compiler of the 
check list, the final disposition of which has not been determined. If the 
annotated list proves to be too lengthy for publication in the Bulletin, 
mimeographed copies will be prepared for members of the Medical Li- 
brary Association. 

Notice has come of the death of Dr. Albert Mathieu of Portland, 
Oregon, a Supporting Member of the Association. He died on July 4, 1939, 
in New York, after having suffered a heart attack while on a boat travelling 
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from San Francisco to New York on the first lap of a trip to Europe. Prior 
to his trip he had been ill since April. He was an outstanding obstetrician 
and gynecologist in Portland, associate professor of Obstetrics and Gynecol- 
ogy at the University of Oregon, member of many professional societies and 
contributor to medical publications. He was fifty-seven years old and a 
graduate of the University of Minnesota School of Medicine in the class 
of 1905, 

Miss Louise Ophiils retired from the librarianship of the Lane Medical 
Library on August 31, 1939. She joined the staff of the Stanford University 
Libraries on May 1, 1910 and became librarian of the Lane Medical Li- 
brary in 1914, She was appointed associate librarian of the Stanford Uni- 
versity Libraries in 1938. Stanford University does not intend to make an 
immediate appointment of a librarian to succeed Miss Ophiils. The Lane 
Medical Library will be under the supervision of Miss Linda Tum Suden 
who has been appointed assistant librarian. The director of University Li- 
braries, Dr. Nathan Van Patten, plans to divide his time between offices at 
the Lane Medical Library in San Francisco and the University Libraries. 

Letters explaining exactly the status of the California State Medical Li- 
brary were published in California and Western Medicine 51:135-136, Au- 
gust 1939. As is explained by Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, the work of that 
library will be carried on by the University of California Medical Center 
Library. 

Schuman’s, formerly of 58 West Adams Avenue, Detroit, announce their 
removal to 730 Fifth Avenue, New York, effective August 1, 1939. By 
virtue of his previous residence in New York, Mr. Schuman looks upon this 
move as a kind of home-coming. For New York was his home during child- 
hood and early youth and he returns to a city whose earlier memories have 
been refreshed by frequent visits in later years. For the past seven years, 
Schuman’s have been active in Detroit in the rare book field, specializing 
in historical medicine and science. In this period, they have also published 
several interesting limited editions, notably Sean O’Faolain’s The Born 
Genius and Katherine Anne Porter's long short-story, Noon Wine, which 
was recently republished with other stories by Harcourt, Brace, in the 
volume entitled Pale Horse, Pale Rider. In New York, Schuman’s will con- 
tinue to issue limited editions from time to time, including items of medical 
interest. They will likewise continue to specialize in historical medicine and 
science, 

Miss Helen Bayne, librarian of the Egbert LeFevre Memorial Library, 
New York University College of Medicine, reports that she has on file a 
bibliography of 272 references prepared in connection with the paper by 
Louis A. Schneider which appeared in the Anatomical Record, 71: 265-276, 
1938, under the title, ‘Development of the superior caval system in the 
rat.’" This complete bibliography on the subject is available to librarians 
and others. 

The 500th anniversary of the invention of printing, which by common 
consent has been fixed for 1940, will be celebrated by nation-wide observ- 
ances. That year is also identified with the first printing in the Western 
Hemisphere at Mexico City in 1539 and the earliest American publication, 
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the Bay Psalm Book by the Stephen Daye Press at Cambridge in 1640. All 
these beginnings were important milestones of progress but their true 
significance is measured by the spread of knowledge and understanding 
through the printed word during the past five centuries. Comprehensive plans 
are being formulated by a special committee of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, supported by an appropriation from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. A “Manual of Suggestions” is being prepared and individual counsel 
and information are available. Write to Will Ransom, Secretary, Printing 
Anniversary Committee, American Institute of Graphic Arts, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Miss Alice M. McCann, librarian of the School of Dentistry, University 
of Pittsburgh, on her return from the Convention fell and fractured her 
right wrist. She has carried on by typing with her left hand. 

The Veterans’ Administration Facility at Lyons, New Jersey printed 
the attendance at the Newark Convention, June 27-29, 1939, in an eight 
page small pamphlet which has been distributed by Miss Naylor. 

The first printing of the ‘‘Health List’ has been exhausted. Medical 
librarians have not purchased the list but it has gone to public libraries, 
reader’s advisers, etc. The Library Journal for July and the Wilson Bulletin 
for September had favorable notices of the list. . 

The annual report of the librarian of the Harvard Medical School Li- 
brary for 1938-38, noted an increase in readers for the year of 42 per cent 
over the previous year. Under the exceptional load all the library tables 
and many of the chairs broke down and had to be rebuilt or replaced! 
During the year, 2167 volumes and 1190 pamphlets (exclusive of theses 
and reprints) were added to the collections; 3072 theses were also added by 
transfer from the Harvard College Library. The total number of volumes, 
69,345, and pamphlets, 187,549, were recorded the end of the year; 577 
periodicals were currently received. 

The annual report of the Boston Medical Library for 1938 has been 
published in a combined report for the years 1937 and 1938. Dr. Henry 
R. Viets, in his first report as librarian, outlines the purposes of the library 
and its immediate and future needs. During 1938, 2922 volumes and 578 
pamphlets were added to the collections and 739 periodicals were currently 
received. The question in regard to current books has been largely solved 
by the arrangement with the New England Journal of Medicine whereby 
the Library assumes the responsibility of the Book Review Department. 
The Fellows and friends of the Library review the books and then present 
them to the Library. In this way over 300 books were received in 1938, the 
first year of the new department. The total number of incunabula in the 
Library is reported as 621 items, and there are 49 medieval and renaissance 
manuscripts. Seventeen Mexican (Spanish) imprints of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were added to the rare book department. They 
include a complete set of sixteen numbers of the first American medical 
periodical, Mercurio Volante, published in Mexico City in 1772-1773. The 
use of the library increased sixty per cent in 1938. 
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Bio-bibliography of Sixteenth century medical authors. Specimen pages. 
By Claudius F. Mayer, Compiler. Index-Catalogue of the . . . (Army 
Medical Library). Fourth series, volume four, 20 pages. 


It is planned to print this list as supplements to future volumes of the 
Index Catalogue. It will be composed of all the works of sixteenth century 
physicians, as well as all medical works of authors of that period. It evi- 
dently is being compiled from the printed catalogs of the great libraries of 
the world, to which is added the holdings of the Army Medical Library. 
The value of the bibliography in the contemplated form will be limited 
to some extent as it will give only the holdings of one American medical 
library and a large number of foreign libraries. It could be made of more value 
if the holdings of the other libraries of the United States were also given. The 
following examples will illustrate this point. 

The important first edition of the Opera Omnia of Alessandro Achillini, 
Venice, 1508, is not in the Army Medical Library but a copy is known to be 
in another medical library in the United States. Certain rare books, of which 
there are only two or three recorded copies, one of which is in our country, 
should be noted. In this connection may be briefly noted: Garcia da Orta, 
Coloqguios dos simples . . . Goa, 1563; Leonard Fuchs, Tabulae medicinae, 
Tiibingen, 1537, folio broadsides (one copy in Miinich, one in U.S.A.) ; 
Lobera di Avila, Libro del regimiento de la salud . . ., Valladolid, 1551 (one 
copy in Spain, before the recent civil war, in a nobleman’s library, repro- 
duced in Madrid in 1923, and one copy in U.S.A.) ; and other like examples. 

The second American Census of Incunabula is now going to print 
and it will show all holdings in the United States up to 1939. Previous to 
its publication in 1940 or 1941 the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke will 
give holdings for the letters A—Eig. 

It would not be a difficult matter to check holdings if a simple list of 
authors was available. The Bibliographical Society of America and the 
Medical Library Association might be asked to co-operate. Their publications 
reach all the great university, public, special and medical libraries. There can 
be no doubt but what the librarians of the large medical libraries would 
assist in any way possible if they were approached. They might be banded 
together in an advisory committee. If funds are necessary for preliminary 
expenses they probably could be obtained by approaching the proper sources. 

The illustrations in the specimen pages, moreover, are not suitable for 
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reproduction and it would add to the value of the work if references were 
made to the original sources. This new project, nevertheless, is another 
illustration of the advances being made in the Army Medical Library under 
the directorship of Col. Jones. 


An index to the printed books in the British Museum. By Frank Isaac. 
Part two, 1501-1520, section two, Italy; section three, Switzerland 
and Eastern Europe. 286 p. 4°. London, 1938. 


A further part of the great work of Robert Proctor, which ceased with 
his death in 1903 and the publication of the German section of 1501-1520 
books, has now been issued. The work is now being finished and it is 
hoped to publish in the near future a third volume comprising the rest of 
Europe. 

Robert Proctor had the idea that “early printing’ should be considered 
as the production of the period beginning with the first printed book and 
ending with 1520. With this idea in mind, after he had finished the in- 
cunabula, he began to index the works of 1501-1520. He made an extensive 
investigation of the early presses and because of this, his compilations will 
always be of great value to bibliographers. 

Bibliographies of the collective type may be divided into a number of 
classes according to the service they render. First, there are the surveys of 
the complete output of a special period with recorded holdings sufficient 
to furnish convenient access for reference by scholars. A good example of 
this class is the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, Leipzig, Vol. 1, 1925, in 
process of completion. Second, the catalogs of the complete holdings of 
special classes in certain countries, such as the Census of medieval and 
renaissance manuscripts in the United States and Canada, by Seymour De 
Ricci, two vols., New York, 1935-1937, with index, in process of printing; 
the new edition of the Census of fifteenth century books owned in America, 
now ready for printing; and the Short-title catalogue of English books, 
1475-1640, compiled by A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, London, 1926. 
Third, the catalogs of the complete output of periods or of countries but 
without holdings, such as the new Répertoire de bibliographie francaise . . ., 
1501-1930, Paris, 1937- , which lists all books printed in France and her 
colonies and French books published abroad. Also, the Manual del librero 
Hispano-Americano of Antonio Palau y Dulcet, seven vols., Barcelona, 1923- 
1927. Fourth, the catalogs of the holdings of particular libraries, either com- 
plete, such as the great catalogs of the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris and 
the British Museum of London; or of special periods such as the Catalogue 
of fifteenth century books in the British Museum and Proctor’s Index of 
1501-1520 books in the same library. 

Catalogs of special libraries, such as the Osler at McGill University or 
of special classes of books, such as the incunabula in the Huntington Library 
are valuable but to a limited extent. 

Fifteenth century books have been studied and cataloged almost to the 
exclusion of other periods. The great need now is for the listing of the 
sixteenth century books in all fields of knowledge. Proctor’s Index for 1501- 
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1520 and the projected index of Mayer, as noted above, for 1500-1600 of 
medical books are steps in the right direction. 


A bibliographical manual for students of the language and literature of 
England and the United States. A short-title list. By John Webster 
Spargo. 191 p. Interleaved. Chicago, Packard & Co., 1939. $1.75. 


Medical librarians would naturally assume from the title of this book 
that it would not be of interest to them, but that is not so. The first sixty-one 
pages have to do with works of general reference and is of great value to 
all librarians and bibliographers. The second section of seventeen pages 
on, ‘Learned journals” and parts eighteen and twenty on, “Linguistics and 
phonetics” and on “Other pertinent materials’ contain much of interest to 
medical bibliographers and historians. Mr. Spargo compiled the manual 
for the use of students at Northwestern University. It is a model of its 
kind, is printed with a good type on good paper, substantially bound and 
is inexpensive. It is highly recommended. 


Cronologia, differenciacioén, matricula y distribucién geografica de las socie- 
dades de ciencias médicas. By Enrique Sparn, 153 p. 4°. Cordoba 
(Rep. Arg.), Press of the Universidad Nacional de Cordoba, 1938. 

This monograph forms No. 23 of the Maéscelanea of the Academia 
Nacional de Ciencias (Argentina) and was issued in honor to the VI 
Congreso Nacional de Medicina, held at Cordoba, October 1938. It is a 
study of 1260 medical societies, including pharmacy, in the period from 
1649 to 1935; 383 general and 877 special. The work is divided into five 
parts, and an appendix: chronology, differentiation (growth), membership, 
geographic distribution, and special classes. 

The first section lists the various societies, general and special, in order 
of their founding. The first medical society noted is the Real Academia 
delle Science Mediche di Palermo, 1649. The Medical Society of New 
Jersey, 1760, is given as the first in the United States. Growth is tabulated 
by ten year periods from 1790 to 1920, and the growth in various countries 
by centuries, beginning with 1700. In this section there is also a list of the 
societies first established in particular fields of medicine with the dates of 
foundation. The greater part of the volume is given up to the history of 
the foundation of societies in the various special fields of medicine. This 
is divided into twenty-eight parts and under the history of medicine the 
first society noted is the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Geschichte der Medizin 
und der Naturwissenschaften, 1901. The appendix of seven pages discusses 
societies with large libraries. The Académie de Médecine of Paris is noted 
as being the largest with 250,000 volumes. The New York Academy is 
listed second, the College of Physicians of Philadelphia third, the Royal 
Society of Medicine, London fourth, and the Kings County Medical Society 
of Brooklyn fifth. If it is true that the Paris figure of 250,000 includes 
pamphlets as well as volumes, then all the American libraries noted exceed it 
in size. Recommended for the reference collection. 
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Medieval number symbolism. By Vincent Foster Hopper. 241 pp. 8°. New 

York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1938. Thesis for the Ph.D. degree. 

The chapter on the main topic of the thesis is preceded by discussion 

of the Babylonic astrological numbers, the Pythagorean number theory, and 

the numerology of the Gnostics and Early Christian writers. There is a 

long discussion of the, “Beauty of Order” of Dante, followed by a twenty- 
page bibliography. 


The doctor in French drama, 1700-1775. By Christine E. Petersen, 143 p. 
8°. New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1938. Thesis for the degree 
of Ph.D. Columbia Univ. 

This study has uncovered over two hundred plays in which physicians 
have parts or in which allusions are made to the medical profession. A list 
of the plays, chronologically arranged, from 1702 to 1775 and a bibliogra- 
phy of eight pages are appended to the text. The subject matter is divided 
into five parts according to the type of physician portrayed in the various 
plays. These are the Commedia dell’arte type (the doctor of the professional 
Italian comedy of the sixteenth century), the Moliéresque types, the Quarrel 
of the Faculties, Quacks and Faddists, and Society doctors. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital, its development, 1900-1935. By 
Frederic A. Washburn. 643 p., illustrated, 8°. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1939. $4. 

Dr. Washburn takes up the history of the hospital where the trio of 
Nathaniel I. Bowditch, George E. Ellis and Mrs. Grace W. Myers ceased 
in 1900, but in many instances has gone back into the past, especially when 
new material was discovered. The history of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital is that of a great institution with both human and scientific aspects. 
There were enormous advances in the period 1900 to 1935. In 1900 the 
total beds numbered 260; in 1935 there were 765. In 1900 the expense 
of the hospital was $204,896; in 1935, $2,176,477. During the period 
the House Staff increased from 18 to 67, graduate nurses from 17 to 265, 
and pupil nurses from 71 to 323. In 1917, the Phillips House with 100 
beds for the well-to-do was opened; and in 1930 the unique Baker Me- 
morial with 250 beds was opened for persons of moderate means. The 
great expansion in laboratories, the special services such as the diagnostic, 
tumor, allergy, diabetes, fracture, industrial, infantile paralysis, thyroid and 
other clinics and cardiac laboratories and the special departments are fully 
described. The evolution of the end-result follow-up system is impartially 
discussed. Dr. Washburn, director of the hospital from 1908 to 1934 and 
who was also commanding officer of Base Hospital No. 6 in the World War 
writes especially of the Hospital in the World War. A chapter on the first 
use of ether and the celebrations of its anniversary should be of interest to 
all collectors of anesthesia material. It contains a list of the ether day 
addresses. Two schematic maps of the hospital in 1900 and 1935 are printed 
on the end and lining papers of the front and back covers. This practice of 
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publishers should be strongly discouraged. The use of the book will eventually 
destroy these important historical maps. They should have been included in 
the body of the book. This book is highly recommended for all reference and 
history collections. 


Acta Medica U.R.S.S. Moscow, volume one, number one and following, 
1938. $4. per year. American agents, Bookniga Corporation, 255 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y., or 59 Congress St., Chicago, Ill. 
Original Russian work in all fields of medicine are printed in English, 
French, German and Russian. This inexpensive monthly, published under 
the auspices of the Commissariat du peuple de la santé publique, aims to 
portray Russian medicine to the world and should be in every medical li- 
brary. It is highly recommended. 


Bulletin of the American Psychoanalytic Association. Vol. 1. June 1937- 
June 1938. 123 p. 8°, 1939. 
A necessary reference work for the medical librarian, containing rosters 
of all the psychoanalytic institutes and societies, with the history, constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and standards of the federation. 


Bettmann Archive. Pictorial history and research, 145 West 44th St., New 
York, N.Y. 


This service maintains an extensive picture file on medical history and 
is prepared to furnish photographs on medical subjects for exhibition, lec- 
tures and publication. 


Seventy noteworthy medical rarities, in honor of the seventieth birthday of 
Dr. Harvey Cushing. Catalog five and the first from the new head- 
quarters. Schuman’s, 730 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


The items are well balanced including American, English and foreign 
language imprints. Number one is the important colored plate book: Aselli, 
(G.) De lactibus . . ., Milan, 1627. William Beaumont is represented by 
five titles, including the first and second edition of his physiology of 
digestion. Oliver Wendell Holmes has nine entries, including his first book, 
Poems, Boston, 1836; and an unpublished manuscript poem of eighteen 
pages, given at Dartmouth College about 1840. 

Among the outstanding titles may be noted the first editions of Robert 
Boyle, The sceptical chymist, London, 1661; John Morgan, A discourse 
upon the institution of medical schools in America, Phila., 1775; John 
Vigo, Workes of Chururgerye . . ., London, 1543; Ambroise Paré, Dix 
livres de la chirurgie, Paris, 1564 and Traicté de la peste, Paris, 1568; and 
Andreas Vesalius, De humani corporis fabrica, Basel, 1543. 

Of unusual importance is a poem on Daniel Drake, reprinted for the 
first time from an obscure and practically unknown eclectic medical periodical 
called the Ohio Medical Reformer, volume one, number one, Cincinnati, 
December 1832. 
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The catalog is finely set-up and printed with good type on good paper. 
It is illustrated with eight portrait plates, including one of Dr. Harvey 
Cushing, taken about 1900. There is an appreciation of Dr. Cushing as 
a bibliophile by Dr. Laurence Reynolds of Detroit. The copious notes on the 
rare items in this catalog make it worthy of a place on the reference shelf 
of those who have to do with rare books. 


Oh, Doctor! My feet! By Dudley J. Morton. 116 p. 12°. New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1939. $1.50. 


From head to foot. By Armitage Whitman. 262 p. 8°. New York, Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc., 1939. $2.50. 

These two books are written by orthopedic surgeons of national reputa- 
tion and designed for popular use. Dr. Morton, a member of the faculty 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University is a well- 
known authority on the foot and in his small book discusses principally weak 
feet of various classes. The dialogue style is a detriment rather than a virtue. 
A purely dogmatic presentation of the material would have been better 
suited for popular use. 

Dr. Whitman discusses common orthopedic conditions, including in- 
fantile and spastic paralysis and fractures. The first chapter entitled, ‘‘An 
orthopedic surgeon” discusses the fundamentals of specialism in an interest- 
ing manner. Posture is sanely treated and the chapters on social service, 
veterans and workmen’s compensation are timely. 
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*ARGOoSY Book STorEs, 114 East 59th St., New York, N.Y. 
100 Rare Books in American Medicine. Part 2. 
Gynecology, obstretrics and pediatrics. Catalog 147. 409 items. 


Caro, Cox Book CoMPANY, 226 Lenox Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Medical Books. 300 items of standard books at bargain prices. 


CHICAGO MEDICAL Book Co., Congress and Honore Sts., Chicago, IIl. 
New medical books, May 1938 to May 1939. 48 pp. 


Davies, OWEN, 346 No. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Medical books and periodicals of the nineteenth century. Catalog 134. 
258 items. 


Wm. DAwsoN & Sons, Ltp., Cannon House, Pilgrim St., London, E.C. 4, 
England. 


Old science, medicine and mathematics. Catalog 30. 272 items. Many 
important works. 


Medical and biological sciences. Catalog N.S. 32. 390 items. An important 
catalog containing many rarities. 


De Forest Book SHoP, 612 Commercial St., New Orleans, La. 
Short list of old medical books. 106 items. 


DELLQUEST, A. W., 5242 Vincent Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Early medical books and pamphlets. 36 items. 


Export Book Co., 3 Havelock Terrace, Preston, England. 
Early medical and scientific books. No. 303. 276 items. 


GRAFTON & Co., 51 Great Russell St., London, W.C. 1, England. 
Medicine. Catalog 209. 196 items of bibliography, biography and history. 


*HOOSIER BOOKSHOP, 2135 North Alabama, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Americana, first editions, medicine. List 70. 39 medical items, mostly 
Americana. 

Medical and scientific periodicals. List 72. 4 pages quarto. 

American medicine from Oliver Wendell Holmes to Harvey Cushing 
(with additions). Introduction by James F. Ballard. 230 items, including 30 
on the history of anesthesia; 33 works of Dr. Harvey Cushing; 16 of Dr. 
Holmes and 7 incunabula. The following rarities may be noted: A complete 
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set of the Massachusetts General Hospital Ether Day Addresses, 1908-1919; 
a fine set of the monumental work of Daniel Drake, On the principal dis- 
eases of the interior valley of North America, 1850, 1854; an autographed 
copy of Oliver Wendell Holmes’, Border lines of knowledge in some prov- 
inces of medical science, 1862; and, Some account of the success of inocula- 
tion for the small-pox in England and America, by Benjamin Franklin, 
London, 1769. The incunabula are all important medically. The catalog is 
dedicated to Dr. Cushing upon the occasion of his seventieth birthday. 
Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 

Old and early medical books. May 1939 List. 20 pp. Priced reasonably. 
HutTH, Cu., 2 Regensburgerstrasse, Berlin, W. 50, Germany. 

Early medical books. List 8. 125 items priced in dollars and rather high. 
INTERNATIONAL ANTIQUARIAT, 610 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam, C., Holland. 

English books on medicine, 1550-1850, and in the history of medicine. 
Catalog 94. 

Medical books, 1500-1900. Catalog 96. 310 items. 

Medical and botanical books 16th-19th century. History of medicine. List 
222. 162 items. 
H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltp., 140 Gower St., London, W. C. 1, England. 

Early medical works, medical history and biography. Part 4, Osleriana- 
Zimmermann. 49 pp. 
R. Lier & Co., 33 Via S. Félice 4 Ema, Florence, Italy. 

Summer list of early medical books. 137 items, many of importance. 
*LORENTZ, ALFRED, 10 Kurprinzstrasse, Leipzig, C. 1, Germany. 

Medizinische Handbiicher und Zeitschriften-Serien. Catalog 427.1399 items. 
Oxtp Hickory BooxksHop, 65 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Medicine and science. Catalog 45. 111 items. List 48. 133 items. List 
46. 106 items. 
SANDBERG, M., 75 Alderney St., London, S.W. 1, England. 

Paintings, drawings and rare engravings. 64 of physicians and scientists. 
SCHWAAB, EUGENE L., 220 West 17th St., New York, N.Y. 

Early American medicine. List M-17. 76 items, including periodicals and 
serials. 
*G. E. STECHERT & Co., 31 East 10th St., New York, N.Y. 

Medical periodicals. 37 important periodical sets at reasonable prices. 
Messrs. SYMINGTON’S, 13 Market Place, Harrogate, England. 

Medical books. 3 pages of English books priced reasonably. 
LIBRAIRIE J. THIEBAUD, 62 Rue des Ecoles, Paris, v°, France. 

Le bibliophile és sciences psychiques. Catalog 68. 1248 items, many of 
medical interest. 

Médecine ancienne. Catalog 69. 1257 items. An important catalog. 
Timms & Howard, INc., 116 East Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Early and scarce items on medicine. Over 100 items. 


* Member, subscriber or advertiser. 





